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What the Architect 
= Does for the 
Country. 








~O endeavour to as- 
sign a definite 
value to the ser- 
vices rendered to 
the country by 
the architect may 
well be thought, 
at first sight, a 
fanciful, if not an 
impossible, specu- 
lation. Neverthe- 
less there do exist 
statistics which 
throw strong light 
on the _ subject. 
We must, in the 
first. place, exclude, as not capable of numeric 
valuation, any reference to the ennobling 
functions of art, to the moral and educa- 
tional effect produced on a people by the 
silent teaching of the monuments of the past, 
or of the splendour, elegance, or comfort of 
contemporary architecture. No calculus has 
yet been invented by which the value of these 
functions can be determined. But it is other- 
wise when we regard architecture from a lower, 
though still a very truthful, standpoint. From 
this materialistic point of view the function of 
the architect is to provide for the housing and 
shelter of the people ; to provide for it, that is 
to say, as far as regards design, arrangement, 
and superintendence of execution. As to this, 
the third volume of the Census of England 
and Wales for 1881 furnishes a certain amount 
of information, to the analysis and arrangement 
of which @ short time may be devoted with 
some utility, we hope, to the public service of 
the country, 

Out of the 26 millions of inhabitants of 
England and Wales in 1881 (accurately speak- 
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a 25,974,439 on the day of enumeration), 
eat oe cent., or 11,187,564 persons, are 
“a9 \ - workers, either by head, hands, or 
a . *y are arranged under five classes, 
oe ch ey soem number of orders and sub- 
re . he balance, called the “indefinite 
a: on-productive class,” consists to the 
Ount of 67 per cent. of females. A portion, 
Per cent., consists of males under five 


years of age ; and, if we were to extend this 
latter category up to the age of fifteen, the 
10? would be raised to 35 per cent., account- 
ing, in this division alone, for a large propor- 
tion of the non-workers. Thus, roundly 
speaking, the whole male population of the 
country above fifteen years of age may be 
regarded as occupied either in professional, 
commercial, manufacturing, or agricultural in- 
dustry ; the male non-workers among the total 
number of the population being replaced in the 
category of toil by workers of the female sex. 

Of these 11} millions, nearly, of working bees, 
the persons directly occupied in providing for 
the housing of the people form the respectable 
proportion of 7°3 per cent. But to the 
786,660 persons who are enumerated in the 
census as “working and dealing in houses, 
furniture, and decorations,” a further and very 
large contingent must be added from industries 
distributed under different heads. Thus the 
28,870 quarriers in stone must be. chiefly 
engaged in preparing materials for the mason 
and for the builder ; and out of the 559,769 
general labourers a large proportion must get 
their living out of building operations. If we 
consider the number of those unspecified work- 
men to equal that of the regular tradesmen, 
even without attempting to assign the propor- 
tion of the 663,263 persons engaged in convey- 
ance who are occupied with the carriage of 
building materials, we shall have a total of 
nearly 1,600,000 souls, or rather more than 
one-seventh of the industrial population of the 
country engaged in the building trade. In 
this number, moreover, are not included those 
workers in mines and in metals whose labour 
is a necessary preliminary to that of the 
locksmiths, fitters, and furniture makers, who 
are returned under those special heads. 

This great army of workmen is under the 
control of 6,898 architects, independently of 
any aid that the latter (who are classified as 
“ artists”) may receive from 5,394 land, house, 
and ship surveyors, or from 7,124 civil engi- 
neers. This allows an architect to superintend 
about 230 workmen, independently, as before 
said, of carriers and of workers in the primary 
stages of products that are subsequently per- 
fected as house fittings. If we link the sur- 
veyors with the architects, we obtain upwards 
of 13,000 persons: engaged in architectural 
design and superintendence, being equal in 





numbers to abeut one-fourth of the clerical 


profession, one-third of the legal profession, 
and one-fifth of the medical profession. 

According to statistical returns, the increase 
in the value of house property, between 1840 
and 1880, was 1,371,000,000/., or at the rate of 
34,275,000/. per year. This does not allow of 
the expenditure of much more than 2,600I. 
under the direction of each architect and sur- 
veyor per year for new buildings; 5 per cent. 
on which does not produce a very lucrative 
income. But draughtsmen and pupils are, no 
doubt, included in the census returns, which 
goes some way to redress the balance. And if 
we regard the architect not merely as engaged 
in providing for new buildings, but as exerting 
a certain care and control over the general 
problem of the housing of the people, we find 
that each of the professional men above indi- 
cated has, on an average, to attend to the 
housing of two thousand persons. On the same 
broad average, a medical man is required for 
every 4,000 persons ; a clergyman for every 
5,000 ; and a lawyer for every 6,000. We 
must bear in mind the double function of the 
architect, as affecting at the same time produc- 
tion and maintenance, to account for the 
higher rate of demand that is thus made on his 
service, per 1,000 of the population, than in the 
case of the other professions cited. The civil 
engineers are somewhat more numerous than 
the architects, the respective numbers being 
7,124 of the former to 6,898 of the latter. But 
the annual increase of one part of the work of 
the civil engineer alone, viz., railways, has been 
at the rate of nearly 18,000,000/. per annum, 
or half the increase of the value of buildings ; 
while the vast interests connected with mines, 
ironworks, collieries, stationary engines, and 
machinery of all sorts, afford employment for 
the profession of the engineer, of which the 
civil is not distinguished in the census from 
the mechanical branch. Of mining engineers 
the number is 2,291. 

Chief in numeric importance of the brigades 
of the great army of industry, with reference 
to the housing of the people, are the carpenters 
and joiners, who amount to no fewer than 
235,017, or nearly one in fifty of the whole of 
the industrial population of the country. 
Bricklayers are only about half as numerous, 
counting 125,055; and masons follow hard 
after, being 97,432 in number. The craft 
which comes next in importance, being, indeed, 





more numerous than the masons, are the 
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inters and glaziers, of whom there are 
99,676. Plasterers and plumbers together 
make up 65,960; the total of these trades, 
together with builders, slaters, tilers, and 

aperhangers being 666,738. Furniture and 
fittings occupy 101,066 persons ; and house- 
decorators, 18,856,—making in all 786,660 

rsons returned as “‘ working and dealing in 

ouses, furniture, and decorations.” The per- 
sons engaged in agriculture—who are 1,278,624 ; 
the miners and mineral workers, 1,277,592 ; 
the workers in textile fabrics, 1,053,648 ; and 
the persons engaged in conveyance, 663,263— 
approach in numeric importance the building 
trades. The persons working and dealing in 
machines and implements, who are 267,976, 
are fewer in proportion than might have been 
anticipated. The persons working and dealing 
in food and lodging approach pretty closely to 
those occupied with houses and furniture, 
being 629,371. The persons working and 
dealing in dress (who are distinguished from 
the workers and dealers in textile fabrics) are 
981,105. Thus, as far as can be gathered from 
the numbers of persons employed, dress costs 
considerably more than housing, while food 
requires for its provision as many persons as 
are engaged in the united industries of build- 
ing, textile work, and dress, all taken 
together. 

The largest group of all those into which 
the population is divided, is what is called 
the domestic class, if it is compared with any 
divisions of occupation of similarly distinct 
character. Grouped together as a whole, 
indeed, the occupations ranked under the head 
of the industrial class engage nearly one-fourth 
of the entire population, of which what is 
called the “ indefinite and non - productive 
class,” before referred to, form 56°90 per cent. 
The primary divisions given in the Census may 
be thus comparatively stated :— 


Per cent. 
1. Professional class ................ssceessesss 2°50 
i 6°94 
3. Commercial class ..............ccccsscceecee o°77 
4. Agricultural class ...................0ceees. 5°36 
Pi OUI MNIOD io ia vssicncicnnsodsdsedccocs 24°53 
6. Indefinite and non-productive class ... 56°90 





100-00 


The very small proportionate percentage 
of the agricultural class is one of the most 
striking features of this conspectus. In 1831, 
according to the statement of Sir Robert 
Kane, in his work entitled “The Industrial 
Resources of Ireland,” the respective propor- 
tions of the population were :— 


Great Britain. Ireland. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
ae in ngeetiniee. ht SR «: ct ecens 5°7 
ployed in trades and ; ; 
manufactures ............ i 42°0 esse 17-4 
Employed otherwise ...... BS sth cctie 16°9 


In 1871 the number of persons employed in 
agriculture in England and Wales was 
1,561,024, including gardeners and persons 
occupied about animals. In 1881 the cor- 
responding numbers, instead of being some 
10 per cent. more, had fallen to 1,383,184, a 
decline of 177,840 persons, or more than 11 
per cent. in actual numbers, coming down, as 
above shown, to only 5°36 per cent. of the 
entire population. Thus the persons occu- 
ay: in the building industry now outnumber, 
y between 10 and 12 per cent., the roll of 
those on whom, but for the ministry of com- 
merce, we should have to depend for the pro- 
vision of the food of the entire population. 
Another special peculiarity of the work of 
the architect and of the trade of the builder, is 
thus forced upon our attention. This is its 
rmanence ; permanence, that is to say, so 
ong as any particular stage of civilisation is 
permanent. Domestic architecture is thus 
at once the outcome and the measure of the 
national wealth, using the fine old English 
word in its true meaning of well-fare. With 
stable institutions, the annual increment in 
the numbers of a nation requires propor- 
tionately a somewhat larger increase in the 
provision for housing. An addition of a 
number of cubic feet of house-room exactly 
proportionate to the increase in the numbers 
of the people may be said rarely, if ever, 
to occur. There will be either a gradual 


increase in the size, beauty, and archi- 
tectural excellence of the architecture of a 
people, or, per contra, a decline. A sense of 
order and security, and the practice of lucrative 
industry, become permanently reflected in 
stone and brick, among one race, at a time 
when, within a few hours of travel, the abodes 
of another race, more ancient, it may be, in 
civilisation, as well as more gifted by nature 
with many of her noblest endowments, are de- 
generating into ruinous hovels. Eminently is 
architecture sensitive to the true law of civi- 
lisation. Very slightly is structural progress 
or decline affected by the great panacea of the 
half-taught doctrinaire of modern times, viz., 
legislation. It is not within the power of 
votes, given either at the hustings or in Parlia- 
ment, to effect much for architecture, unless it 
be such a legislation as waits upon national 
requirement, or as stands as a sentry 
to prevent the permanent injury of urban 
growth by the overhaste to grow rich. Legis- 
lation cannot enforce taste, any more than it 
can create wealth ; and it may be said without 
any hesitation that it is rather by increasing 
to the utmost the sense of security and unim- 
paired calm, than by the effecting of any 
manner of change, that the statesman will 
make any mark save a disastrous one on the 
contemporary architecture of a country. 

Statistics are, too often, and for too many 
people, a dreary and forbidding province, alive 
with painful recollections of the never wholly 
mastered multiplication table. But statistics, 
in the hand of a master, are instinct with a 
romance of their own. Apart, however, from 
that, their value, as substituting a definite for 
a vague conception, is of a very high order. 
Is there not a difference between such general 
statements as,—“there can be no doubt that 
the building trade is a very important member 
of the commercial and industrial interests of 
the country,”—and the statement that, week 
after week, its operation is crystallising some 
700,000/. worth of labour in the form of houses 
and monuments, churches and halls, markets 
and shops, docks and harbourage ? And when 
we add the engineering works, this process 
goes on at the rate of considerably more than 
a million a week. That is a definite measure 
of the importance of the building craft. 

No less instructive is the reflection that, 
counting by mouths, there is a larger demand 
for the products of industry made by the non- 
working than by the working portion of the 
population. It is, indeed, consistent with the 
old ideas of the order of society that such 
should be the case. Take it how we like, 
while the number of the truly idle who are 
capable of work must be very small, the 
number of women and children who are 
returned under one or another of the productive 
classes is unduly large. In the East, and we 
conclude in the savage life of the West and of 
the South, the men are reckoned as one-fifth of 
the population. It is true that much of the 
drudgery of domestic life is thrown upon the 
women, in such cases. It is the women who 
draw water, who grind corn, who tend the 
young, who discharge, to a considerable extent, 
the functions usually performed, among the 
nations of Western Europe, by beasts of 
burden. But for what is regarded as the 
occupation of men,—fighting, hunting, and 
whatever humble attempts at agriculture 
may be added to pastoral occupations,— 
the men are needed. In savage life, then,— 
to which some persons hold that we are on our 
way back,—the working population of England 
would form 20 instead of 43 per cent, of the 
population. The resulting 23 per cent. shows 
the extra resources that civilisation affords to 
national industry. 

Another reflection follows from the conside- 
ration of the preceding figures. It is one to 
which a more minute dissection of them gives 
a greater significance. That is, the intimate 
dependence of public welfare, and of the 
happiness of the masses, on peace, security, 
and absence of harass and of menace. 
Among the industrial classes, those who 
minister to wealth and luxury alone,—jewel- 
lers, goldsmiths. dealers in feathers and fur, 
in silks and satins, in linen and lawn and 





cambric, are comparatively few. If we add 





nd 


| poulterers, and fishmongers, and confectione 


and wine merchants, and those who serye the 
tables, or the stables, or the homes of the 
wealthy and easy classes, we still do not reach 
more than, perhaps, 5 per cent. of the indys. 
trial classes. Onthe other hand, those whose ser. 
vices are absolutely necessary to life,—bake 
butchers, brewers (shall we say ?)—are not much 
more numerous. The food industries are only 
credited with 514,000 persons engaged in these 
varions processes. It results that the great 
mass of the working population follow callin 
of which the prosperity depends on the public 
sense of security. The man who is ready to 
lay out a large sum of money in building q 
house, will put it off till next year if he finds 
that strikes are likely to occur in the buildip 
trade. So itis with everything of which the 
execution is not limited to time. When times 
look bright, not a day is to be lost ; when they 
look dull,—wait till next week, next month, 
next year. But every week’s delay means a 
pinch to so many families. Here to us is the 
great lesson of the Census,—the dependence of 
public welfare on public order, security, and 
content. 

Hence it is that when war, or pestilence, or 
domestic commotion disturbs the order of the 
State, the industrious classes are the first to 
suffer. To regard closely the nature of the 
occupations of the industrious classes is enough 
to “teach the act of order to a peopled 
kingdom.” Only when this is maintained do 
“merchants venture trade abroad” ; only then 
do our great urban hives teem with “the 
singing masons building roofs of gold, The 
civil citizens kneading up the honey, The poor 
mechanic porters crowding in Their heavy 
burdens at the narrow gate.” So only “may 
a thousand actions, once afoot, End ‘in one 
purpose, and be all well borne, Without 
defeat.” 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue Academy Exhibition of 1884 is one of 
considerable and varied interest. The eg 
however, which is admittedly the central wor 
of the year, the President’s “‘Cymon and 
Iphigenia” (278) just fails to command that 
consensus of admiration which is aroused only 
by a complete and unquestionable success. 
After looking through the illustrated pamphlet 
on the making of the picture to which we re- 
ferred the other day, the result is a trifle dis- 
appointing. The original model of the figure 
of Cymon, as engraved, conveyed well the idea 
of a commonplace youth suddenly taking in 4 
new idea of what beauty meant; but the 
Cymon of the painting is a sentimental youth, 
not at all geste Sa the poet’s description, 
and he is in part awkwardly hidden behind the 
sleeping figures on the right, which would in 
any case impair the expressiveness of pose of 
the original model. Iphigenia is a fine figure, 
in very deep sleep, and this expression of deep 
sleep is intensified by the attitudes of the 
attendant figures, who are really the most 
thoroughly successful portion of the work. 
The swell of the hip of the principal figure 1s 
surely exaggerated beyond nature, certainly 
beyond the requirement of beauty. The pre 
valent tones of the figures and drapery = 
exquisitely harmonious, though hardly those 
any possible open-air scene ; this one he 
allow for, as Sir F. Leighton’s art is essentla J 
ideal, not realistic ; but a tree at any rate ~ 
be a real tree, and these trees are very mue 
like scenic trees. The artist has, rrenget™ 
raised the subject above the vulgarity W! 
which it has often been treated ;. he has aim i 
at giving the hallowing influence of intellects : 
beauty, instead of painting a satyr leering a 
naked figure ; and for this let him have muc 
thanks. 

The work which most completely fulfils bey 
aim in this one is i ‘ ¥ 341) is 8 

’s. “Mariage de Convenan S 
met painting which in its almost cruel gs 
force reminds one of Hogarth, though 1D bt 
different enough manner. Much ep 
covered, for a scene with only two mee oe 
we like no mone then coats — 

uliar prevaili ne ; 
ome the nernnees od old and blasé husband 
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¢ full-blown and sensual wife, 

and the Yrillia i and pitilessly contrasted ; 
most brilliantly : 

yap trast intensified by the solid propriety of 
: cq or who pours out the wine which 
“ oes cares to touch, in well-acted uncon- 
“— ness of the situation. The painting 
rcooaoear about the worst phase of the evil 
S epbiriots the two personages are about 
: 1] rorthy of sympathy ; but if we look 
equally unworthy f pointing al 
at painting as @ means of poln ing a moral, 
this must be recorded as a work of exceptional 
str, Millais’s principal contribution seems 
like tang separate paintings combined in one 
frame. It is entitled “ An Idyll, 1745 ” (347), 
and represents a drummer boy in the English 
uniform of the period playing the fife to a 
small audience of three Scotch girls, seated in 
nook ina wood. On the left is the mass of 
red and white uniform of the player, painted 
with almost raw realism, on the right the 
foures of the listeners seem to be under 
another light, while the sentimental expression 
of their faces is in the strongest contrast to 
the matter-of-fact countenance of the player. 
This part of the contrast is of course natural 
and effective, but seems to be an absolute want 
of relation between the component parts of 
the work which renders it as a whole rather 
perplexing and irritating, and suggests the 
idea that the military musician was painted 
first as a special study, with no original 
reference to what was to be added to the 
composition subsequently. Mr. Millais’s por- 
trait of Mr. Henry Irving (372), painted for 
presentation by the artist to the Garrick Club, 
will form a notable addition to the collection 
of historically interesting, but in many cases 
artistically feeble, theatrical portraits which 
adorn the club. It is a side face, half-length, 
very refined in execution and character ; per- 
haps a trifle flattering. A more powerful 
portrait, in Mr. Millais’s most downright style 
of realistic portraiture, is that of Mr. Fleet- 
wood Wilson. Besides these, this artist only 
exhibits one other work, the portrait of ‘‘ Miss 
Scott” (331), a Philadelphia lady. 

Mr. Seymour Lucas, who is one of the 
three painters who have been ‘“ purchased 
under the terms of the Chantrey bequest,” 
has painted nothing better than “ After 
Culloden” (881), a scene in a smith’s shop, 
where, on the left, an English officer and his 
party enter, and the sturdy inhabitants seem 
disposed to resent the intrusion with the 
weapons of their trade. The man who, to 
the right, faces the military party, is really 
grand in his character and pose, and yet not 
out of keeping with his surroundings. A 
gaily-caparisoned horse, tethered on the right, 
indicates that his rider, of whom the soldiers 
are in search, is not far off. On the same 
wall, in Gallery VIIL., are two other military 
scenes, the “Wallenstein” of Mr. Crofts 
(873), and “The Guards at Tel-el-Kebir,” by 
Mr. Woodville (866). The latter interests us 
not at all. In the former Mr. Crofts has 
repeated a motif in composition which he has 
used rather regularly, the principal figure 
riding up to the front amid an array of soldiers 
and other lookers-on. Mr. Crofts was wonder- 
fully successful in his treatment of Marlborough 
in this way two or three years ago; the 
principal figure asserted itself as “the man.” 
We can hardly think he has equally realised 
Wallenstein. The figure on horseback, taciturn 
and self-controlled as he seems, is too trim and 
quiet-looking for that brilliant, unscrupulous, 
_ in some respects, brutal military adven- 
urer. For another very striking battle-picture 
Hs may go back to Gallery III. and look at Sir 
~, Gilbert’s picture of “The Morning of 
- my ~y of Agincourt ” (258), a remarkable 

y of the conditions depicted in Shaks- 
peare’s well-known lines. 
Pag tadema’s large work, the largest, we 
(945)° © ever painted, “ Hadrian in England ” 
), Tepresents a, supposed visit of this 
pret, to a Romano-British pottery. The 
fear cys mee nde 8 
tt mag ployed receipt of the artist, of 
aan g in a figure close to the spectator, in 
other. Tr ra one portion of the scene to the 
_— IS Case it 1s an “ operative ” carry- 


above are Hadrian and his suite, the Emperor 
a little milder and more effeminate in appear- 
ance than the busts of him seem to justify ; 
below we see, under the stairs, the atelier, the 
men and women in which appear a little like 
dolls, from want of atmospheric perspective to 
give them scale and distance. The brilliancy 
and realism of the costumes and accessories 
are as usual in Mr. Tadema’s work ; and, to say 
truth, it requires all this to carry off the 
awkward composition, or want of composition, 
ofthe whole. Inthe same room is Mr. Pettie’s 
“The Vigil” (359), a painting of ‘a Medizval 
knight watching in the church the night before 
taking his vows. He holds his sword aloft 
before the shrine, kneeling on the pavement of 
the empty moonlit cathedral ; the expression 
is as far earnest as Mr. Pettie can be earnest ; 
the amount of canvas expended over the 
church, the architecture of which is poor and 
poorly painted, is very disproportionate. This 
picture has been bought with the Chantrey 
funds ; we will not say undeservedly, but it is 
a work of rather high aim which falls short of 
its aim. Whether this is better than having a 
low aim and fulfilling it, let the philosophers 
settle. Of Mr. Pettie’s other large work, “The 
Site of an Early Christian Altar” (410), the 
less said the better. 

Mr. J. W. Waterhouse has made a real 
success in “Consulting the Oracle” (559), 
where a female priestess leans nervously down 
towards the mouth of a human head suspended 
on the wall, watched by a circle of equally 
nervous women, within a dimly-lighted room. 
It is difficult to settle what is the intended 
locality or nationality, nor is this of importance 
to the effect of the work. The picture is one 
which would hardly have been painted had not 
Mr. Tadema gone before ; but it is no mere 
imitation of his style, and it may be welcomed 
as marking a success which has been achieved 
by patient and conscientious work, improving 
every year. “Sand Digging, North Corn- 
wall” (916), by the same artist, shows that he 
has no mind to confine himself to one manner 
or one class of subject in painting. 

Mr. Poynter has probably been too busy 
with his work for St. Paul’s to send large 
paintings to the Academy ; his “Diadumene” 
(368) is a very pretty, refined little nude study, 
framed in the midst of an interesting architec- 
tural scene, reproducing among other things 
some mosaic-covered columns of unusual design, 
for which data, we believe, exist. Mr. Calderon’s 
decorative panels, “ Cherries” and “ Currants ” 
(462, 588), for a dining- room, representing 
damsels picking those fruits, are neither the 
one thing nor the other, neither decorative nor 
pictorial. Among the painters of ideal and 
what may be called classical subjects of this 
kind, Mr. Albert Moore, on the other hand, 
knows exactly what he means to do; his 
“Reading Aloud” (416) is purely decorative, 
exquisitely so; there is hardly.a trace of 
special expression, it is true, in the faces of 
the three figures, but in line and grouping, in 
colour and design of accessories, they form 
something so harmonious to the eye as to be 
a positive pleasure. Smaller replicas of two 
of the figures are in the Grosvenor Gallery 
and the society of water-colour artists. This is 
not an art which appeals to the emotions ; it 
is superficial intellectually ; but it is perfect 
as far as it goes, and therein lies its charm. 
Other figure pictures, as well as landscape 
and sculpture, we must return to at another 
time. 








NOTES. 


Next week, we understand, Lord Stratheden 
and Campbell will bring forward a motion in 
the House of Lords for the appointment of 
either a Royal Commission or a Parliamentary 
Committee to inquire into the subject of smoke 
abatement or prevention, and to take evidence 
as to the best means, scientific and legal, 
whereby the production of smoke may either 
be prevented or materially diminished. The 
main object is to bring what may be called 
“ domestic smoke” under the same legislative 
control as smoke from mills and manufactories, 
or, at all events, t6 put the producer of such 





‘NS Specimens up a stair ; on @ kind of gallery 


| prevent smoke or to pay for the privilege of 


producing it. There is little doubt that public 
opinion is now in a state to favour legislation 
on the subject, provided a sufficient body of 
scientific evidence is collected which will 
satisfy the public that the end is practically 
attainable. In this respect the proposed 
Committee or Commission of Inquiry will 
supply the means of condensing into one con- 
cise body of evidence the extensive and varied 
information on the subject already in existence, 
and will form what may be termed the neces- 
sary bridge to legislation. The possible 
methods of dealing with the subject may be- 
grouped under two heads, viz., special fuel, or 
special grates or appliances. The former prin- 
ciple would be Jess complicated, probably, in 
its working, and more equable in its incidence 
on rich and poor, though there would be con- 
siderable initial difficulties in relation to vested 
interests. The adoption of special grates or 
mechanical regulators of air supply, &c., is 
more easy to initiate, but would present 
formidable difficulties in detail, especially as 
regards the poorer districts of London, in 
regard to the large total of expenditure which: 
would be necessary to provide for carrying it 
out. We have no doubt, however, that once 
the practical possibility of having smokeless 
fires is demonstrated unmistakably to the 
public mind, the legislative difficulties will: 
be surmounted. 





THE new Archeological Museum at Cam- 
bridge, in connexion with the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, was opened on the 6th. Among 
those present were the Vice-Chancellor, who 
presided, Sir F. Leighton, Mr. Russell Lowell, 
Mr. E. A. Freeman, Mr. Burton, Prof. Sydney 
Colvin, &c. Mr. Lowell, in a speech marked by 
his usual happiness of manner and matter, 
suggested the possibility that, mixed race as 
we .were, the opening of such a museum in: 
Cambridge would stir in some one an ancestral 
vigour, some hereditary quality or faculty 
which should make him into an artist. We 
gave an account of the building (of which 
Mr. Basil Champneys is_ the architect) 
and of its origin and intent some little time back 
(Builder, Dec. 1, 1883), and shall shortly give 
some illustrations of the interior, showing part 
of the arrangement of the casts. As a collec- 
tion of comparative sculpture the gallery 
stands quite alone in England, and is only 
excelled by that of Berlin. The building 
is an excecdingly simple one, the object being 
to provide house-room for the casts and anti- 
quities, and for a lecture-room and library, &c.. 
with strict regard to economy, and therefore 
little could be done in the way of architec- 
tural effect. The collection of casts, of which 
we shall have more to say, was got together 
mainly under the supervision of Professor 
Colvin, the retiring curator, and this portion of 
the establishment is now under the care of Dr. 
Waldstein, who succeeded Professor Colvin in: 
his office of curator to the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
of which the sculpture gallery is a dependency. 
The general and local archzeology is under the 
charge of Baron von Hiigel. 





In the Supplement to the Builder which we- 
give this week will be found full reports of the 
proceedings of the seventh General Congress. 
of Architects, which was opened on Monday 
afternoon, when Mr. Horace Jones, the retiring 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, received the members and visitors: 
attending the Conference. The real beginning 
of the business of the Conference was. eferred 
to Tuesday evening, when there was a rather 
thin attendance to hear Mr. Cates’s re Ons 
“The Relations between Architect and Con- 
tractor.” The paper, though embodying much» 
interesting information, led to a discussiom 
chiefly in one direction, and little that was new 
was elicited. The languor of the debate was 
appreciably relieved by the lively speech of 
Mr. Chas. Lucas, of Paris. The Conference. 
met again on Wednesday morning, when there: 
was a much larger attendance to hear Mr 
Blashill’s able paper on “ The Tenure of Land 
for Building Purposes,” which was followed by 
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questions affecting the position and privileges 
of that important section of Institute Members, 
was crowded, enthusiastic, and unanimous; 
and while some speakers indulged in a little 
banter of the “archaic” provisions of the 
Charter, there was, we were glad to note, an 
exceedingly healthy tone of loyalty to the 
Institute pervading the meeting. Some of the 
foremost speakers in favour of the reforms pro- 
posed urged that while reasonable concessions 
to the Associates would be to the advantage of 
the Associates, they would be far more advan- 
tageous to the Institute, as tending to “soli- 
darity” and esprit de corps. More than one 
speaker was heartily cheered as he referred, in 
terms of unequivocal deprecation, to the pro- 
posal for the establishment of a new architectural 
society, and the only reference to the proposal 
which was not in deprecation of it was received 
with chilling silence. 





Or the drawings which have been exhibited 
in the ground-tloor room at Conduit-street 
this week, those by Street are the most in- 
structive in regard to the production of clear 
intelligible detail drawings, and in regard to 
the realisation of the spirit of Gothic archi- 
tecture by the modern architect, or by those 
who still hold to that as the highest aim of 
-modern architecture. Burges’s drawings are 
«deficient in clearness and intention, in com- 
parison with Street’s, and there is a vein of 
eccentricity and oddity about some of the 
. Sketches, which, however “spirited,” as the 
phrase goes, are not such as can be held up as 
models. In _ this respect, Viollet-le-Duc’s 
. sketches are quite above the others ; they 
represent exactly what architectural sketching 
of details should be: clear and concise repre- 
sentation without labour, and by broad and 
well-defined handling. Taken generally, there 
is more of modern applicability in the Viollet- 
le-Duc drawings than in those of the two 
English architects. Viollet-le-Duc was an excep- 
tional example of a man who ardently studied 
Medizval art without becoming a Medizvalist. 
His detail designs represent a great deal of 
‘Medizeval excellence translated into his own 
forms. Some of the wrought-iron details, if 
compared with those among Street’s “ Law 
Courts” details, show to decided advantage ; 
‘they are more original and designed with more 
freedom of line. In some of the geometrical 
«drawings for large works, however, Street is 
shown at his very best, as well as in his many 
details, mouldings, &c. There is a good 
example of what we mentioned in an article 
written at the time of his decease, his habit of 
drawing the mouldings for all the caps of the 
piers of a church on one sheet of paper, all 
alike in general dimension, but all slightly 
varied in detail. This one sheet is quite a 
study for the young student in the designing 
-of mouldings. 





Ir is not, however, quite fortunate, consider- 
ing the present condition of public opinion in 
regard to architects and architecture, that so 
much should have been said at the Conference 
meeting on Wednesday, in honour of the un- 
compromising Medizvalism of Street and 
Burges. Unless architects are prepared to 
regard architecture more from the point of 
view of to-day, they will be more and more 
left behind or on one side by public opinion, 
not altogether that of the “ Philistine.” Mr. 
Beresford Hope, with the natural partiality of 
-a warm friend of the late architect of the Law 
Courts, spoke of Street’s uncompromising 
adherence to his Medizval architectural faith 
as peculiarly honourable to him. Adherence 
to convictions is always honourable to a man’s 
principles, but not necessarily to his judgment. 
‘Critics of another school would perhaps say, and 
mot without reason, that Street had been con- 
sistently blind to the use, spirit, and require- 
ments of the age and the purposes for which he 
was building, and we must entirely demur 
to the dictum of Sir Gilbert Scott, quoted by 
Mr. Aitchison in reference to Burges, that “ an 
able artistic architect can surely make a good 
plan, while no amount of skill in mere planning 
can, in itself, enable a man to produce a noble 
building.” The latter part of the sentence is | 
perfectly true ; but, as to the former, though. 


one cannot prove a negative theoretically, the 
fact remains that those who are called artistic 
architects very often have not made good plans; 
whether from indifference or incapacity one 
cannot predicate, but the result is equally 
inconvenient either way, for those who have to 
live in or make use of the buildings. 





Art this juncture, when the Conference of 
Architects is engaging the attention of our 
readers, it may be of interest to mention the 
following particulars of the first meeting of 
the Institute. It was on Thursday, the 8th 
May, 1834, that Professor Donaldson addressed 
a circular letter to several well-known archi- 
tects, inviting them to attend “at Mr. Rainey’s 
rooms,” 14, Regent-street, on Tuesday evening, 
the 13th May, 1834, and at that foundation 
meeting fourteen attended, namely :—Messrs. 
P. F. Robinson (in the chair), Seward, Kay, 
Barry, Gwilt, Lee, Cresy, Fowler, Parker, 
Kendall, Bellamy, Goldicutt, Rhodes, and 
Donaldson,—-the order of precedence here 
given being that recorded in the minutes. 
The first annual meeting was held on Monday, 
4th May, 1835, when twenty-three fellows and 
five associates were present, including Sir 
Charles Barry, J. B. Papworth, Decimus 
Burton, and others, of whom Professor 
Donaldson is the sole survivor. 





THE first stone of the restoration work at 
Peterborough Cathedral was laid on Wednes- 
day, the Earl of Carnarvon officiating as pro- 
Grand Master of the Freemasons, in place of 
the Prince of Wales, who was to have laid the 
stone. There was a “special Grand Lodge” 
formed at the Fitzwilliam Hall, and a pro- 
cession thence to the cathedral. After the 
ceremony, which did not differ in its formalities 
from most others of asimilar nature, a luncheon 
was provided in a tent near to Fitzwilliam Hall. 
As elsewhere notified, we shall give next week 
a measured drawing of one bay of the cathe- 
dral arcade, showing the deviation from plumb 
and the means taken for bandaging up the 
pier; and we shall also be able to give a 
plan of one of the piers as built, showing the 
extraordinary style of jerry-building which 
might be carried on in a great structure in (to 
adapt a well-known Hibernianism) “the so- 


called Middle Ages.” 





WE are recognising more and more the need 
of providing open spaces for those who are com- 
pelled to live within our ever-growing cities. 
In time, perhaps, we shall also learn how best 
to utilise our few surviving gardens and disused 
burial-grounds. One consideration seems to 
have been overlooked in dealing with open 
spaces, and that is the fickleness and often the 
inclemency of our climate, and thus the use of 
such places for air and exercise is very much 
restricted. Why could we not have in our 
parks some adaptation of the Italian piazza or 
colonnade, for we are quite as much in want of 
shelter from rain and wind as the southerners 
are from sunshine? Such buildings, besides 
providing suitable protection for men, women, 
and children in bad weather, would be the 
proper home for the bare-headed statues whose 
forlorn condition in the streets and squares of 
London often moves our compassion. There 
would be abundant opportunities for skilful 
design and appropriate decoration, and there 
are plenty of architects in the present day who 
might be trusted to give us something better 
than the refreshment-bars of a suburban tea- 
garden. Again, by applying a slightly different 
treatment to disused burial-grounds, we should 
not only render them more useful and attrac- 
tive, but we should also be able to dispose of 
& valid objection often urged against the 
present mode of treating the memorials of the 
dead. It must be admitted that the ordinary 
headstone,—cold, angular, and grim,—does not 
harmonise with its new surroundings, and 
hence,—in defiance of justice and the Society of 
Antiquaries, it is not unfrequently buried or 
ruthlessly carted away. But nothing could be 
simpler than to transfer the records of the 
graveyard to the walls of the cloister, and thus 





secure for them a far more extended existence. 
They could be arranged alphabetically or 


ee 
and Old Mortality could study them jp , 

shine or in storm without experiencing an sie 
those difficulties by which he is now beset I 
at Stepney or Whitechapel we had a hum} 
imitation of the Pisan Campo Santo woul 
it necessarily be profaned ? 








On Monday evening Mr. Shaw-Lefeyr 
moved that the second reading of the Hyde Park 
Corner Improvements Bill be discharged, jp 
order that a Bill on this subject might’ by 
introduced into the other House of Parliament, 
which, after some consideration, was agreed 
to without a division. We have more faith, 
on the whole, in the Upper House than in the 
Lower in matters of taste ; however, we shal] 
see. The same evening Mr. Lowther, in askin 
a rather frivolous question of the First Com. 
missioner in regard to a chimney-pot on the 
Wellington arch, was a little more sarcastic 
than he was probably aware of, when he 
inquired whether the Royal Academicians had 
not recorded an objection to this feature as 
“contrary to all canons of proportion” ; but 
Mr. Lowther’s unconscious satire hits, not the 
Academicians, but the members of Parliament 
and other outside critics, who, whenever they 
want to find fault with anything, talk about 
“canons of proportion.” Have any of the 
persons who use this phrase the slightest idea 
what they mean by it ? 





WE have received a circular from the Society 
which has called itself by the rather unhappy 
name of the “ Earth to Earth ” Society, headed 
“ Reasons against Cremation,” and accompanied 
by a pamphlet containing a reprint of various 
articles and letters in the Times in reference to 
Mr. Seymour Haden’s proposals for interment, 
which are known to our readers. The paper 
of *‘ Reasons” we consider in some respects a 
very weak and foolish one, and likely to do 
little good to a cause to which, however, as we 
have before said, we are by no means opposed. 
All that we say on behalf of the cremators is 
this, that an increasing number of people are 
beginning to look favourably on that method of 
disposing of the remains of their deceased 
friends ; that some very high medical and 
sanitary authorities recommend it ; that it has 
been decided to be legal under certatu condi- 
tions ; and that it is time that the Government 
recognised these facts and put the system under 
formal licence, so that it may be carried out, 
when desired, with decorum and _ without 
abuse. The only practical paragraph among 
the “reasons” is that in regard to “the 
medico-legal difficulty” arising in cases of 
suspecting poisoning, the importance of which 
no one ought to overlook. As a specimen of 
the sentimental reasons given, we may quote 
this :—‘“ Because the sacred utterance from 
the Book of Genesis with reference to the 
origin and physical end of man has for four 
thousand years been interpreted to be a divine 
oracle enjoining the burial of the dead.” We 
might as well revive the injunction against 
gathering sticks and cooking on the Sabbath 


day. 


Ir the successive issues of Dr. Baumeister’s 
Denkmédler des Klassischen Alberthwms equa 
the first number, which has just appeared, 
the work will be a marvel of varied excellence. 
It is undertaken, as the editor states, in the 
interest, not of specialists, but of the general 
educated public who need for reference a cheap 
and handy répertoire of classical archeology, 
It is intended to include,—1. The history ° 
classical art in the various branches of architec- 
ture, plastique, painting, music. 2. Mythology, 
so far as illustrated by art. 3. Private life o 
the ancients. 4. Portraiture of historical per- 
sons. 5. Coins, from the historical as well as 
as artistic points of view. 6. Topography 0 
all important classical sites, ¢.g., Rome, Athens, 
Pompeii, Mycenx, Troy, Syracuse, &e. \ 
Organisations of classical armies an . 
8. Paleography. The number — i 
already appeared contains admirable ay neeieres 
Achilles, Adonis, Adrastos, Ajax, Actadls 
with numerous illustrations from ipod 8 
ings and bas-reliefs, some not easily access! 
elsewhere; a full dissertation on ancien 








chronologically, as might seem most expedient, 


ploughing (Ackerbau) ; portraits of Alexander 
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Scat and Machines. TD f Dr. 

schines. e names of Dr. 
om - ee and Dr. Milchhofer of 
sialon among @ host of others standing in 
a forefront of archeological discovery, 
pr noe the quality of the work. The num- 
hers are to appear monthly, at the price of Is., 
and to be complete in, at the most, thirty-five 


Issues. 


1cH-RozERT, who, besides being an 
= save Générale des Monuments His- 








“ Cc 
ee » in France, is an Honorary and 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of 


iti itects, is about to bring out an 
ea wok on Norman architecture, the 
result of many years’ study of the subject both 
in Normandy and in England. After going 
through a brief history of Normandy, “chiefly 
in regard to the civilising agency which, in 
spite of incessant wars and revolutions, gave 
rise to the building of such a number of castles, 
churches, and monasteries, both in the Duchy 
of Normandy and in the kingdom of England,” 
the work will offer a detailed study of the 
monuments themselves in the two divisions of 
eleventh-century and twelfth-century art. The 
illustrations will be devoted tothe representation 
not so much of entire buildings as of portions 
shown in section, plan, and elevation, and 
ought, therefore, to be of special value to 
architects. MM. des Fossez & Co, (Librairie 
Centrale de Architecture), Paris, are the 


publishers. 


From the President’s speech at the Royal 
Academy dinner, last Saturday, we learn that 
by next year the additional rooms will be 
thrown open, and that the added space will 
considerably favour the disposition of the 
forms of art which are now crowded together 
rather heterogeneously in Gallery X. Draw- 
ings in water-colours also are to be provided 
for, in a special room, ‘“‘no longer a passage- 
room, terminating the vista of the western 
galleries. In the room adjoining it, works in 
black and white will find their place, each 
class distinct in the now more ample space : 
drawings, engravings, etchings no longer 
jumbled up in regrettable confusion. At the 
corresponding extremity of our building, on 
the east, Architecture will sit alone in a new 
and handsome gallery.” May she be worthily 
represented! Sir F. Leighton does not hold 
out much hope that the added space will be 
available for lessening the number of rejections 
by increasing largely the number of paintings 
hung. Nor do we particularly recommend 
Increasing the numbers. The best way of 
providing additional space for good pictures 
would be for some of the Academicians to 
keep their own out of the Exhibition. 











ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—II. 


“Next year,” said Sir Frederick Leighton, at 
the Academy banquet, in graceful phrase, and 
clear mwellifiluous tones, ‘ Architecture will sit 
alone in a new and handsome gallery.” As a 
matter of fact, architecture has always hereto- 
fore sat too much alone at Burlington House, 
and it remains to be seen whether her charms 
will be sufficient to attract the notice of visitors 
who have not the temptation of engravings and 
etchings to enter her new and handsome apart- 
ment. At any rate, it is incumbent upon the 
profession to exert themselves in order that the 
new and exclusive gallery designed for the 
reception of their drawings may be worthily 
inaugurated. The date of its opening is, in one 
respect, fortunate ; for by that time the large 
and elaborate designs for the proposed Govern- 
ment Offices will have been completed and have 
nae the ordeal of the judges. If they are to 
a ed exhibited in the House of Commons 
de where immediately after the decision of 
es prema shall have been given, it is to be 
me a arels of the Academy may be so far 
ary as to admit of their re-exhibition at 
the md House, where they will be seen by 

os 8 whose love of architecture may not 
semeeme enough to induce a special visit to a 
exhibition. This probability ought to 


Senet ann to the exertions of the nine 


8 who are now busy with this 


hoped, put forth all their power and give us| 
something fitting so great an occasion. 

And now, before “the old order of things 
passeth away,’ we propose to take a leisurely 
survey of the chief architectural exhibits of the 
year. 

Foremost amongst them in interest is Mr. J. 
G.Crace’s “ Suggestion for the coloured Decora- 
tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ No. 1,345. The 
drawing purposely excludes the dome, — a 
scheme for the decoration of which is now in 
competent hands. It is proposed to cover the 
whole area of the wall surfaces with colour and 
gilding,—using pictures, whether in oil, tem- 
pera, or mosaic, but sparingly, and keeping the 
decorative treatment in strict subservience to 
the architecture. The vaults and spandrels, 
and the panels behind the whispering-gallery, 
have Scriptural subjects,—such as the Raising 
of Lazarus, the Woman taken in Adultery, &c. ; ; 
but many of the panels are shown as filled in 
with coloured marbles, colour only being sought. 
A creamy white is used for the groundwork, 
varied by deep reds and blues, and such 
features as modilions, capitals, railings, &., are 
uniformly gilded. The screen is removed and 
the organ divided. The monuments have in 
many cases been removed, and the whole in- 
terior of the cathedral swept and garnished. 
The effect is on the whole harmonious and 
pleasing, and the drawing honestly represents 
the effect without trick or artifice. As a 
record of the opinions of a decorative artist 
of long experience and acknowledged skill, 
this “suggestion” is deserving of careful 
consideration. We doubt, however, whether 
any scheme of coloured decoration of the 
cathedral will not detract from its special 
charm of mysterious grandeur, and reduce in a 
considerable measure the effective spaciousness 
which is now one of its chief beauties. Certainly 
the application of colour will at first be unsatis- 
factory, and can only be contemplated without 
concern in the belief that years will, it is to 
be hoped, restore the aérial tones which are 
so precious in all our English cathedrals. 
To one who remembers what the interior 
of Salisbury Cathedral was and what it now is 
the advent of the decorator, be he never so 
skilful, cannot be regarded without some alarm. 

Next in importance we must place Mr. G. G. 
Scott’s “Interior of the new Roman Catholic 
Church of St. John Baptist,” now being erected, 
at the cost of the Duke of Norfolk, at Norwich, 
No. 1340. The plan shows a wide nave of nine 
bays, a central tower, a choir of four bays, 
and a cross Lady-chapel prolonged laterally 
north and south until it accommodates no less 
than eight altars. There are north and south 
transepts, doubled on the south side, containing 
altars, a western porch and organ-gallery, and 
narrow nave and choir-aisles. The organ- 
gallery is reached by western turrets. On the 
south side of the church is a row of what must, 
we suppose, be taken to be confessionals, 
although the plan and the view appear to dis- 
agree somewhat; the latter showing an arched 
passage behind a metal grille. The whole is 
groined in stone with bands of a darker colour. 
The style is Transition of a very severe 
character, the nave piers being cylindrical and 
of great size. The triforium and clearstory are 
First Pointed, and a triplet of lancet lights fills 
the western gable. The capitals of the nave piers 
are simply carved with an incised leaf of early 
quasi-Byzantine character, and no other carving 
whatever is visible. The whole is marked by 
a feeling of reserved power, which is too often 
absent in modern ecclesiastical work, and 
Norwich may be congratulated on having such 
a noble church. Of the propriety of placing 
the organ ‘at the west end of so long a church 
there will probably be varying opinions. There 
can be no difference of opinion as to the generally 
satisfactory effect of thedesign asa whole. We 
should, however, be glad to see further illustra- 
tions, especially a view looking eastward, and, 
if possible, the geometrical drawings. The 
promised new gallery will afford ample space in 
future, and we hope that architects will avail 
themselves of it to send something besides the 
perspective view, which is, as a rule, all that 
they now think it worth while to send. 

In “ St. Cuthbert’s Church, South Kensing- 
ton, now in course of erection” (No. 1,315) Mr. 
Gough ‘has dispensed with an eastern window, 
as Mr. Butterfield and others have done before 
him; and the space usually occupied by such a 
window he has filled with two tiers of sculp- 
tured figures. The drawing is hung too high 





important nation 


al work, who will, it is to be 





to enable their purport to be discovered. From 


the plan, which, however, does not read exactly 
with the view, this arrangement of the east 
wall has been adopted from choice, as a. 
road runs along the eastern side of the 
site, and no difficulty of lighting on that. 
side exists. The end looks rather as though 
an original window had been blocked up, and 
this form of substituted decoration used to. 
make up for the loss of interest occasioned by 
the change. A fléche surmounts the chancel 
arch, but as there is a western bell-cot for three 
bells the fléche is presumably only a ventilator. 
The design is not an improvement on some of 
the same architect’s work, which is marked by 
a breadth of treatment not seen in this example. 
“The Henry Wilson Memorial Church, 
Carbrook, Sheffield,” by Mr. J. D. Webster 
(No. 1,300), is a’good specimen of a Late Per- 
pendicular parish church of a familiar type, 
with a nearly-detached tower, of a design. 
common amongst the churches of the West of 
England. The drawing is without a plan, but 
there appears to be nothing noticeable in this: 
respect. 

“The new Church of St. Padarn, Llanberis”” 
(1286), by Mr. Arthur Baker, is a very effective 
Early English cruciform church, magnificently 
situated on the crown of a steep slope, richly 
wooded, and in every way affording an oppor- 
tunity for picturesque treatment, an oppor- 
tunity which the architect has fully availed 
himself of. The central tower is broadly and 
boldly designed, and the ensemble is in every 
way satisfactory, although the effect of the 
drawing is a little jeopardised by some indif- 
ferent tree drawing. 

* §t. Michael’s, Coppenhall,” by Mr. James: 
Brooks (1263), is in a manner which is specially, 
associated with this architect’s name. It is 
quite broad and manly in treatment, and the 
detail is uniformly good. We may be sure that 
the interior of this lofty church will be equa? 
in charm to the many similar works which Mr. 
Brooks has given us. The peculiar form of 
turret at the intersection of the transepts wea: 
have seen in his designs more than once, and. 
the same may be said of the tower and spire. 
We very much admire this architect’s work,, 
and have only one complaint against him, viz., 
that he is always the same. 

In the “‘ Restoration of SS. Peter and Paul, 
Northleach, Gloucestershire” (No. 1,246), Mr... 
Brooks is for once working in an wunaccus-- 
tomed style, and apparently with complete- 
success; but we have no plan or other 
indication of how much of the work is in 
this instance new, and cannot therefore say, 
what credit is due to the modern architect. . 
The church is a magnificent example of Late-. 
Perpendicular work, with a very short but.. 
lofty nave, and avery long lowchancel. The 
south porch with a parvise is superb, and the 
whole structure most interesting. This subject 
again we should like to see fully illustrated 
by geometrical drawings. A remarkably wide 
and handsome window appears in the east. 
wall of the nave over the chancel roof, pro- 
ducing an interior effect which is always 
pleasing. 

The design for “ New Parish Church, Govan’” 
(1,254), by Mr. Rowand Anderson, is marked by 
the power and refinement which characterise all. 
this architect’s work. The tower and spire 
remind one forcibly of Mr. Pearson, and there 
is a suggestion of Mr. Pearson, not amounting 
to plagiarism, about the whole. Without the 
aid of a plan it is impossible to assign a mean- 
ing to the projections on the north side of the. 
nave. No doubt they serve some necessary, 
though unexplained use. 

No. 1,240 is a curiously original design for the- 
* Proposed Church of St. Saviour, Sunbury-on- 
Thames,” by Mr. J. D. Sedding. The drawing. 
shows a nave, chancel, central tower, dwarf” 
south transept, and a low pent-house aisle: 
passage spanned by slight flying buttresses. 
terminated by semi-pinnacles which die away; 
under the eaves of nave roof. In theend of the 
transept is a wide traceried window with Per- 
pendicular mullions 2 ft. or soin height. It is 
a singular if not fanciful design, and one which 
we cannot very much admire, much as we 
generally admire this very accomplished archi-~ 
tect’s work. 

Nor can we admire Mr. J. J. Stevenson’s 
“Tower of Free St. Leonard’s Church, Perth’” 
(1,245), the leading feature of which is adapted: 
from the well-known tower at Newcastle,— a. 
central pinnacle supported by flying buttresses 
having their roots in each angle of the parapet.. 





There is no constructive use or reason for suck 
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an arrangement, and in appearance it is danger- 
Beyond mere size, and conse- 
quent sense of power, the design offers no points 


ously unstable. 


for remark. 


No. 1,230 comprises two views of a quiet 
-country church, “‘ St. Mary’s, Pulford, Cheshire,” 
by Mr. John Douglas, who has given us much 
This, 
-his latest effort, has many good features, and 
notably an original and picturesque shingle- 


excellent architecture of many kinds. 


-covered spire. 


No. 1,255 is a design for a, large and important 
-Church to be erected at Portsea, from designs 
by Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield. It is Late Per- 
pendicular in style, and is to be built in flint. 
An eastern vestry is provided, and this is, we 
think, a peculiarly appropriate position for this 
adjunct, and one ganctioned by precedent. The 
design is artistic in grouping and masterly in 
A lofty western tower 


treatment of detail. 
‘forms a noble feature, and the large and 


elaborate tracery windows are effectively and 
well designed. The church will prove a hand- 


some addition to a town which has lately been 
busy in church building. 

Mr. Sulman, who has done much to impart an 
‘agreeable character to Nonconformist church 
architecture, has a picturesqne and appropriate 
design for the Presbyterian church at Stoke 
Newington (No. 1,223), lightly and elegantly 
eketched in. It repeats forms and arrange- 
ments with which his previous works have made 
us familiar, and if without any decided originality, 
is decidedly free from all offence. 

No. 1,320, which must conclude our notice of 
this part of the Exhibition,—the Gustaf-Adolfs 
Kyrka, Liverpool,—a bold and original design, 
drawn in Mr. Pite’s vigorous manner, has 
already been illustrated in our pages. 








THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 
THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


THE idea of a collective exhibit of the water 
-g@upplies of the metropolitan districts having 
-been suggested, a circular was issued by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, as President of the Health 
-Exhibition, to the chairmen of the various 
- companies. Compliance being accorded, a com- 
mittee was formed, under Col. Sir Francis Bolton, 
and with it was associated the engineers of the 

- respective water-works, to put this idea into 
practice. In the present unfinished state of the 
building designed for this purpose no adequate 
jadgment of tke final result can yet be formed, 
but it is clearly the desire of those concerned to 
make it one of the most attractive features of 
the Exhibition. The intractability of pipes and 
pumps, and of plans and tabular statistics, 
made itself felt at the very outset of the under- 
taking; and the committee, having classified 
the objects, found “a difficulty in investing 
them with artistic merit.” Abandoning, there- 
fore, the matter-of-fact specimens, the historical 
and statistical particulars, and the filtrations 
and analyses to matter-of-fact treatment, the 
committee have turned their utmost efforts 
upon the production of a ‘‘ Water Pavilion,” 
and have carried out its design and its decora- 
tion upon the conception of assimilating it, as 
much as possible, with the characteristics of 
the rivers Thames and Lea, and the general 
sources of the water-supplies. The building 
‘has been given an octagonal form, so that each of 
the eight contributing companies should have an 
equal share, and the leading ornamentations 
spring from what are described as “‘ eight archi- 
tectural willow-trees,’”’ the branches from which 
» meet and intertwine on the apex of the dome 
which roofs the edifice. In the centre of the 
interior court is a fountain of castiron, in which 
the jet risesfrom the mouth of a swan, whose 
neck is clasped by a chubby boy, and the sur- 
“rounding basin, of Portland cement concrete, 
is decorated with lilies and other water-plants. 
The floor is paved with blue marble mosaic; 
and the frieze and border of the walls, having 
~gilver and bronze grounds, are painted with 
~water birds and flowers. The roof is coloured 
»in resemblance of the sky, and on the whole 
“interior surface Lincrusta- Walton is “iggy 
sin imitation of carved and fluted cedar. e 
entrance to the pavilion on the east is by a 
‘Gothic arch, composed of mains, pipes, joints, 
‘and bends, and at each angle of the four door- 
ways is a section of the filter-beds in use by 
each respective company, the filtered waters 
from which are conveyed to eight ccrresponding 


tural decorations there are views representing 
the various intakes and waterworks, by Mr. 
J. H. Hooper, an artist well known for his 
paintings of Thames scenery. Upon the struc- 
tural decorations Messrs. Grieve and Lebhart, 
the scene-painters, and Mrs. Walroth, have 
been engaged, and cost has not been spared in 
any way upon the execution of the work. The 
practical details of the water subjects have 
none the less been properly regarded, and 
plans of the waterworks, examples of mains 
from 13 in. to 4 ft., water-fittings of houses, 
meters, and hydrants are duly shown,—for the 
most part in the external corridor surrounding 
the central edifice. There are tables also of 
statistics giving the numbers of miles of mains, 
the quantities of water supplied, and analyses 
of the quality of those supplies, and the 
amounts of income, capital, and dividends. 
Moreover, there is a laboratory and a library 
attached, where in the one the apparatus and 
systems of testings may be seen; and,in the 
other, all the principal literature of the subject 
may be perused. Beyond all this, a special 
catalogue is in course of printing, which, when 
published, will become a veritable, and no doubt 
very useful, treatise on the “ Water Question.” 
It might have been as well, perhaps, if the 
Committee’s energy had ended in contentment 
with the surrounding pretty garden and the 
ornamental iron gates which close it in, and 
to have limited their use of the indispensable 
electric light to the illumination of the glittering 
and painted interior of their “‘ Water Pavilion.” 
But they have elected to mingle electric 
lighting, pyrotechny, and fountains together, and 
to combine the efforts of the water companies 
with those of Mr. Pain. In the great basin 
in front of the Albert Memorial there are to 
be jets and cascades illumined by hidden electric 
lights, and in their own Pavillion Garden are 
to be pyrotechnic devices, including a monster 
revolving-wheel, some 30 ft. in circumference, 
with illuminated shields and plumes as adjuncts. 
In the cascades and jets the lighting is to be 
attempted internally in the water stream, so that 
the bright rays shall be carried over in its 
course ; and experiment are being made to try 
the practicability of effecting on a large scale 
the oft-repeated experiment performed in 
elementary lectures upon light. 
The water companies which contribute are 
the Kent Waterworks, the New River Company, 
the East London, the Southwark and Vauxhall, 
the West Middlesex, the Grand Junction, the 
Lambeth, and the Chelsea waterworks. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE eleventh ordinary meeting for the present 
session of this Association was held on Friday, 
the 2nd inst., Mr. Cole A. Adams, the president, 
in the chair. 

A letter was read from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, stating that at the final meet- 
ing of the approaching Conference, on Friday, 
the 10th inst., it had been decided to associate 
the members of the Association with those of 
the Institute. The paper to be read and dis- 
cussed would be by Professor Kerr. 

The death of Mr. W. J. Lander, a well-known 
member of the Association, was announced. 
Mr. Lander was a very hard worker, and had 
taken several prizes. 

The Chairman, in calling upon Mr. A. Beresford 
Pite to read his paper on “‘ Cathedral Planning,”’ 
stated that Mr. Statham had engaged to read 
a paper, but owing to press of business he had 
asked to be excused on the present occasion. 
The Council then applied to Mr. Pite, who, on 
short notice, had kindly consented to fill the 
gap. Mr. Pite had always taken a great interest 
in the work of the Association, and, doubtless, 
his paper would be one which would long live in 
their memories. 

Mr. A. Beresford Pite then read his paper, 
a portion of which we print on another page. 
The Chairman, in opening the discussion, 
remarked that although Mr. Pite had spoken of 
his paper as a hurried one, the thoughts which 
it contained must have taken a long time to 
evolve. The paper showed it was the result of 
ience, and contained an amount of original 
thought and criticism which was remarkable as 
coming from one so young. He felt some hesi- 
tation in criticising the paper, as it was one of 
those which he would like to read and think 
over at his leisure. He understood Mr. Pite to 
say that he did not attribute much importance 





4rinking-fountains. In addition to the struc- 
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in connexion with our cathedrals. This Q 
tainly came new to him, for he had pe: 
accepted it as a canon of faith that the Latin 
cross formed an important element in the desi * 
and position of the church. To his mind i 
appeared to be one of the most beautify] - 
symbolisms, which he did not at present intend 
to give up. He could hardly believe tha it 
had been merely adopted for the exigencies of 
planning or effect. There must have been a 
deeper feeling running through it,—a belies 
that the cross upon which the Christian religion 
rests, was the foundation and plan of the 
building. 

Mr. Stannus said they had always 

upon Mr. Pite as one of the free-lances tt 
Association, and a man of undoubtedly original 
ideas. He (the speaker) believed that the 
artistic capability had a great deal to do with 
the cruciform plan. Even in the planning of 
an ironwork market-place, if a cruciform desi 
were adopted it added beauty to the whole 
building. In our English cathedrals orientation 
was an important factor, much more go than 
on the Continent. Before the Reformation 
when the worship was intimately connected 
with numbers of saints, it was necessary to 
provide specially dedicated chapels in the 
cathedrals, which should look to the east. The 
east sides of the two transepts were, therefore, 
utilised for this purpose, and this was borne 
out by reference to the plans of Peterborough, 
Salisbury, Lincoln, and other cathedrals. He 
had heard, as a reason for the second transept, 
that it was supposed to represent the label put 
on the head of the cross, but he believed it was 
rather to supply more chapel accommodation. 
The Cross of the Holy Spirit was a Latin cross 
with another cross above it, and that might 
have something to do with the double transept. 
Mr. Pite had said that the cross was universal 
in planning cathedrals, but the basilicas of 
Rome showed a different planning. The dome 
at that time had not come into use, and the 
cruciform shape gave capabilities for a dome 
or central tower. Mr. Street’s grand idea of 
having the Communion-table under the dome of 
St. Paul’s, if carried out, would have given a 
significance to the dome which nothing else 
would give. There were few men better suited 
to speak on a subject of this kind than Mr. 
Pite, to whom he would like to propose a vote 
of thanks. 
Mr. Martin believed that the cruciform shape 
was symbolic, and that the artistic reason for 
its adoption was quitesecondary. He seconded 
the vote of thanks. 
Mr. W. J. N. Millard hoped that on another 
occasion Mr. Pite would give them his ideas for 
a modern cathedral. 
Mr. J. A. Gotch would like to hold on to the 
symbolical theory of the cross. He hoped that 
some day Mr. Pite might produce a plan fora 
new cathedral for Liverpool or some such place. 
After a few remarks from Mr. Hunter, the 
vote of thanks was put and carried by acclama- 
tion. 
Mr. Pite, in reply, said that four points had 
been raised in the {discussion. As to the Latin 
cross he had given three reasons for its adop- 
tion, and none of the speakers had met one of 
these reasons; they had merely asserted what 
was the warm feeling of every architect. 
Orientation had long been practised in England, 
for even Stonehenge orientated. He had treated 
the cathedrals from an ssthetic point of view, 
as beautiful works containing beautiful forms 
and proportions; and had kept clear of arche- 
ology. As toa modern cathedral he had some 
sort. of idea of piling one building on the top of 
another, but he did not yet know which two 
buildings to choose. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


The eighth afternoon visit of the Association 
was made last Saturday, the 3rd instant, when 
the members assembled at the new City and 
Guilds of London Central Technical Institution, 
situate in the Exhibition-road, South Kensington, 
and immediately adjoining the Internatio 
Health Exhibition. The members were received 
in the entrance-hall to the College by airs 
Streeter, the clerk of the works, who conduc 
them to the mechanical workshops 12 the base- 
ment, which are covered and lighted by oT. 
lights, Here was displayed a large number 
working and detail drawings, at once uy yr 
the general and minute arrangements © . 
building. The foundation column was eo y 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, July 18, 1881, 











to the symbolism conveyed in the Latin cross 


and the college was designed and built under 
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-tendence of Mr. A. Waterhouse, 
re rage ore The foundations were 
executed by Messrs. Munday, and the contract 
for the superstructure was undertaken by Mr. 
fH. Lovatt, builder, of Wolverhampton, the cost 
of the building being 7 0,0000. In the basement 
are also the apparatus, boilers, and machinery 
for heating and ventilating the whole building, 
qhich have been executed by Messrs. J. L. 
Bacon & Co. The entrance-hall and principal 
staircase form the central feature of the interior 
of ‘the college ; these are encased internally in 
Burnmantoft’s faience ware by Messrs. Wilcock 
& Co., of Leeds, and present a very attractive 
appearance. The entrance-hall and principal 
corridors on the ground and first floors are paved 
with marble mosaic paving by Messrs. Burke & 
Co. A large view of the front elevation to 
Exhibition-road, which has a frontage of 300 ft., 
together with a ground-plan and a general 
description of the building, wiJl be found in 
the Builder of January 5th last. 








ON CATHEDRAL PLANNING AND SOME 
CATHEDRAL PLANS.* 


We are scarcely free to-day from the charms 
cof the Middle Ages, the earnestness and affection 
that have characterised the revival of Medizval- 
ism by the great men whom some of us have 
been privileged to know before their work was 
done, possess great attractive force, though, 
perhaps, now falling short of infectiousness as 
we move away from them down the stream of 
time, and become more and more involved in 
our own struggle of life. 

The gentle influences of culture, and that 
breadth of sympathy which characterises our 
age, were gradually regaining for the hitherto 
despised and neglected Gothic architecture that 
share of the affection which all true artists 
entertain for earnest art, of whatever epoch or 
people, which was hers by merit. When the 
Tractarian movement, with its revived Church 
orders and ceremonies of the Middle Ages, 
suddenly invaded the province of architecture, 
and filliped the Gothic styles and arts into an 
extraordinary popularity, a popularity strong 
enough to blind the eyes of architects to the 
beauties of all art that was not Gothic. 

Happily architecture at present is without 
the immediate prospect of such another intru- 
‘sion, and it ig rather in fear of the reaction 
which invariably follows such sudden invasions 
that I wish to draw attention back to our 
‘cathedrals, not for a fresh dissertation on their 
origin and development, or for an exposition of 
their various parts and services,—for these have 
‘been so fully dwelt upon, one might almost say 
exhausted, in spite of their deep interest, by 
‘those men to whom reference has been made,— 
but to observe them as works of architecture, 
pure and simple, trying to ascertain, apart from 
the delightful association of their history, what 
artistic lessons we may derive for our benefit. 

Architecture being an art (as well as the 
‘science that supplies a want in the most skilful 
way), the greatest achievements of the archi- 
‘tect are those in which, inspired by love to his 
‘art, he has striven solely to accomplish the 
noblest and best work, as in the more abstract 
‘sister arts of painting and sculpture, above and 
‘apart from all subjective considerations, 
‘though he may have the highest subject for 
‘his exercise,—the planning of a cathedral. 

A little consideration will show us that there 
‘are three principles that rule all cathedral 
plans. Firstly, the cruciform plan; secondly, 
‘that emphatic element of plan, the stone vault 
(remember, the vault of a cathedral is seen on 
plan to the greatest extent); and thirdly, and 
closely connected with the vault, is the principle 
‘of nave and aisles,—that is, a central aisle and 
‘an indefinite number of side ones. 

Ishall be unable to-night to deal with the 
great question of vaults, or how far they 
actually are responsible for cathedral plans, as 
we find them ; but propose to regard the plan 
. a work of fine art, complete in itself, treating 
Bg relative proportions of its parts, and 

ir harmony one with another. This brings 
rr at once to thas which we have said is 

ae first element we find in all cathedral plans, 
viz., the cruciform. | 


ere I will observe that in dwelling upon 
what has been done in the past and the in- 
— of plan that is so apparent, I am 
ee to appear to forbid any 
. A. Beresford Pite. Read before the Architec- 

tural Association on the 2ad inst., as elsewhere mentioned, 





‘as examples, will show us. 





departure in the direction of originality for the 
future. Our future cathedrals, now that we 
have the plans of the world before us, are too 
large a subject to be even referred to now, 
though it would furnish a prophet who was 
duly impressed with the _ possibilities of 
genius, with an almost inexhaustible theme. 
The Latin cross is the root common to the 
plans of all cathedrals built west of Byzan- 
tine influence. From the earliest days when 
Christianity ripened into sufficient strength to 
adapt existing buildings to her use on to the 
Middle Ages, when nations vied with each other 
in making the cathedrals of their land triumphs 
of architecture and treasure-houses of all the 
arts, devoting to their construction and adorn- 
ment enormous treasure, and not even sparing 
trouble to obtain the help of architects and 
men of genius from foreign lands, down to our 
own days, when we build cathedrals under such 
strangely different circumstances, with means 
obtained often in the smallest quantities and by 
the greatest exertions. Over this long period 
the Latin cross has held its own as the basis on 
which the cathedral is to rise. Its reign (as 
far as the Western Empire is concerned) has 
been undisputed; architects, and all on whom 
the origination of a church of any magnitude 
devolved, seem to have submitted their plans to 
it without a murmur. 

The tremendous revolution of taste which 
recreated all arts at the Classic Renaissance 
in the fifteenth century, left undisturbed the 
ancient plan. The most thorough revivalist 
of principles and details made his earnestness 
for his art second to his adherence to this 
tradition. When the Renaissance style, which 
began by affecting small Medizval ornaments, 
had spread throughout the entire system of 
the edifice, had shaken off all Gothic ties, and 
become really original, the reign of the cruci- 
form plan remains stable. We see this re- 
markably illustrated in the three plans prepared 
for the rebuilding of the old basilica of St. Peter 
at Rome, by Bramante, San Gallo, and Michel- 
angelo; each one departs further from the 
Gothic types, till Michelangelo succeeded in 
carrying out his boast, that he would raise the 
Pantheon upon the top of the Temple of Peace 
(the largeness of idea and grasp are character- 
istic of the true admiration he possessed for the 
Classics,—a rather different spirit and method 
of reviving bygone styles than that to which 
we have been accustomed in this century) ; but 
the cruciform remains the plan of St. Peter's, 
and of all the Renaissance cathedrals. 

It is the same, to the evident trouble of the 
architecture, in Sir Christopher Wren’s design 
for a Protestant cathedral of St. Paul, as it is 
also in the present building, erected for a more 
elastic ritual; we find it in Les Invalides of 
Mansard, in the Ste. Geneviéve of Soufflot, and 
in our own times it holds its own in spite of the 
originality that is imported into all branches of 
design by the competition system. 

We have before us a series of buildings, the 
work of the most civilised nations of the world, 
the growth of a period of over 1,500 years, 
which, though they are bound by strict but 
almost intangible bonds to a particular scheme 
of plan, and were built for an almost uniform 
service, are most diverse from one another. 
Varied and wonderful as are the beauties and 
aspects of nature which tell of an Infinite 
Creator, they are scarcely more varied or beau- 
tiful than the works of man, who alone of all 
His creatures is endowed with creative faculties 
by the divine power of design. The variety of 
cathedral plans is astonishing, and the variety 
in that variety, of almost all architectural forms, 
is equally remarkable, as a glance at the ground- 
plan of either Lincoln or Ratisbon cathedrals, 
Besides the many 
square proportions given in the nave and tran- 
septs, polygonal and circular forms are repre- 
sented in the chapter-houses and chapels, vistas 
of the cloister alleys give relief to the impres- 
sions produced by the colonnadesof the interior, 
the smaller parts and details of the choir to the 
larger features of the rest of the building, and 
so On in varying contrast. : 

Having glanced at the fact that the adoption 
of the cruciform plan has been and is universal, 
we ‘may next consider what reasons present 
themselves to account for this. - 

The first is that it is the result of a definite 
tradition that the shape of the cross of Christ 
should be the foundation of the buildings 
erected for the use of His church,—a tradition 
that has derived additional foree from an un- 
broken string of precedents. Second, that it 





was adopted and used for its undoubted con 
venience of arrangement. And the third, that 
its artistic merits are strong enough to account 
for the fact in question. 

I am inclined very strongly to be of the 
opinion that the first-suggested reason has had 
very little to do with the point we are consider- 
ing. Among other reasons, if the tradition of 
the necessity of the actual foundation of the 
material church being the form of the cross 
had such weight as some would have us believe, 
why was it not extended to all churches instead 
of only being applied to large ones and 
cathedrals? There is too great a tendency to 
make the outward and visibles of religion do 
the duty of the inward and spiritual, and to 
this tendency, wrong as it is, the value given to 
the tradition must be due. Again, if it was 
considered proper that the cross should be so 
important and of such moment that the plan 
must be conformed to it, its moment and im- 
portance would be made more forcible and real 
to the worshippers who needed impressing, and 
to whom only the elevation of the building 
appeared in which the cross only appears as an 
ornament and plays no fundamental part in the 
design. And we find, as I have noticed, that 
Protestant churches built in times when such 
symbols and traditions were warmly disowned, 
adhered to the same plan, which would not have 
been the case if any known superstition 
attached to it. Firmly as I believe that the 
Cross of Christ is the starting-point of all real 
religion, and that the future of mankind is 
indissolubly bound up with it, I am compelled 
to disconnect it with the cruciform planning of 
cathedrals. 

The second reason, that of the convenience 
of its arrangement for congregational worship, 
no doubt had not a little to do with the popu- 
larity of the plan, but these conveniences were 
so persistently disregarded (with isolated excep- 
tions of course) in the arrangement of the 
churches for service that it cannot have been 
for this reason (though other nineteenth- 
century echoes might object), that its use is 
universal. Observe the fine position in the 
crossing for the focus of the service. The con- 
gregation can be grouped all round in manage- 
able detached bodies in the nave and transepts, 
with the singers behind in the choir, all being 
well able to see what is going on. It may be 
remembered that Mr. Street expressed his firm 
opinion at the time of the alteration and removal 
of St. Paul’s screen, that under the centre of 
the dome, at the crossing, was the proper place 
for the Communion-table. Were this arrange- 
ment generally adopted our cathedral naves 
would become integral parts of the church and 
not be used on rare occasions only. 

However, the cathedral builders instead of 
making the best use of the plan, cut off the 
choir and chancel by enclosing them with screen 
walls, not in the centre under the lantern, but 
away by themselves, and the table is pushed 
away in front of them into the mystery of dis- 
tance. A notable exception is St. Peter’s, at 
Rome, where the altar is in its best place, but 
this cathedral, owing to its vast piers, must be 
unusually defective in congregational comforts, 
and, in all probability, it was done for the last 
of the three reasons which we have now to con- 
sider. 

Thus we are driven to the conclusion, and a 
not unwelcome one, that the cruciform plan 
owes its adoption to its artistic merits and 
capabilities. Its invaluableness to our Gothic 
cathedrals we are all conscious of. The Renais- 
sance and Classic architects, who could afford 
to lose sight of Gothic architecture as an art 
and regard it as a barbarism, knew that they 
could not do without its artistic help. It is in 
vogue nowadays, perhaps for the sake of a little 
tradition, more convenience, and a little art. 
Or more likely still, the fact that the Goths used 
it is sufficient for us without troubling much 
further. 

English architects seem to have grasped with 
a firm hand the artistic qualities of the cruci- 
form plan. We have Lincoln Cathedral as an 
example to-night,* and perhaps it might be diffi- 
cult to find one more complete in itself, or more 
typical of our national peculiarities. Asa mere 
ground-plan it is a work of fine art, well: pro- 
portioned and interesting, with beautiful forms 
employed about it. The foot of the cross is 
sufficiently deep to balance its great length, 
being formed by the two western towers, and 
transepts; these latter are of little or no use to 
— lithographed illustration of various cathedral 
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the nave as transepts; both are closely screened | 


off, and used for the independent purposes of a 
morning chapel and a consistory court. They 
have less still to do with the elevation, being only 
| of the same height as the side aisles; but, as we 
shall see, they have a distinct architectural 
value on plan. 

The nave has seven bays, the two western- 
most ones being narrower than the others, 
originally, without doubt, because it was built 
from the choir to meet the older Norman work 
of the front,—observe the Norman nave as 
seen between the towers was narrower than the 
present one,—but these two narrower western 
bays bring the transept vaults, of equivalent 
width, into harmony and connexion with the 
side aisles, and are very beautiful specimens of 
groining. The dimension of these two nave bays 
governs the projection of the transepts, which 
we feel to be the just one, as it is base enough 
to balance without rivalling the great crossing. 
Remember, if we were dealing with a cross 
in upright elevation, the base would bring the 
cross on to the ground-line, which carries the 
eye away beyond the projection of the arms. 
The screens which divide the nave from the 
chapel and consistory court are original work, 
not later additions ; notice their value to the 
whole plan; they carry the nave at its normal 
width past the transepts, till it butts against 
the towers. Though the transepts only effect a 
junction with the side-aisle vaults, and do not 
pass the main arcade, you will see by a look at 
the plan how the nave would have been 
shortened and its proportion to the whole lost, 
besides the creation of a western rival to the 
great transepts, had these low stone screen 
walls been omitted from the plan. 

For the sake, therefore, of its hidden beauty, 
and also for that of the architect, who brought 
the older building into union with his, with 
such consummate skill as to make a perfectly- 
proportioved plan out of two incongruous parts, 
we trust that these screens may yet escape the 
hands of “unbroken vista”’ lovers. Before we 
leave the west end observe how artistically the 
octagonal turrets turn the corners of the front ; 
they are poised in an unusual way, having but 
little projection on the front, and considerable 
at the sides and back. This may be merely be- 
cause the front pre-existed of a fixed width, 
which did not agree with the dimension that 
governs the western transepts. 

In all probability, one of ourselves, a modern 
architect, would have made our transepts 
extend just a trifle more, so that those pinnacles 
should stand at the exact angle of the building. 
It seems to us to be the right sort of thing to 
do, but then the valuable “claw” which they 
exercise on the plan would be lost; as they 
stand they furnish us with fixed points from 
which we can comprehend the scheme of the 
base. It will be seen that this is not exaggorat- 
ing the importance of accidents, or of features 
that may have been designed without any rela- 
tion to the plan, only for their primary value to 
the front in elevation, when we turn to other 
examples and find the same results obtained by 
similar means. 

Peterborough has a small plan with a very 
simple outline, as there is distinctly no feature 
to interrupt the cross; it is in this simple com- 
pleteness unique, and contrasts remarkably 
with the plan we have been just considering. 
Its proportion as a whole is very good. If there 
is a fault, it is that the upper part of the cross 
is a trifle too long; half the width of a bay of 
the Lady-chapel might be spared. 

It is to be observed that in nearly all English 
plans whatever may have been the original 
length determined on, subsequent alterations 
have pushed the building eastwards, generally 
with the happiest effects, as this otherwise 
inordimate extension of the upper part was 
made proportionate by such successful expe- 
dients as choir-transepts, or by a diminution of 
width in the presbytery, or by a more consider- 
able one in the Lady-chapel beyond; also by 
the accentuation of the main crossing with the 
same purpose in view as at Ely and Win- 
chester. 

The western transepts, which form the raison 
d’étre of the Peterborough fagade, are like those 
of Lincoln in one respect, being of little pro- 
jection in proportion to their depth, their 
dimension being the width of the side aisles. 

They are divided from north to south by the 
wall which gives recess to the front and pro- 
duces a very beautiful effect on plan. It reduces 
the western transepts to a width which makes 
them a base or plinth to the cross. At 


Lincoln the base of the cross is formed by the 
square subdivided masses of the towers. The 
western transepts, as we have seen, counter- 
poisig the greater transepts with the entire 
length of the church, the screen walls purposely 
preventing the foot or plinth of the cross from 
being realised in order to preserve the effect 
of the nave. The Peterborough nave is long 
enough, and the transepts consequently can 
become not merely an external counterpoise to 
the other masses of the building and be rartly 
absorbed by the nave, but have a definite rela- 
tion to the idea of the cross, as its foot. The 
total depth is just as necessary to the whole, 
and what is superfiuous to the plinth is cut off 
by the cross wall, and becomes the glorious (the 
term is not too strong) recessing to the arches 
of the facade. Thisis the secret of the mystery 
of the front. Anything but a hollow sham 
having no relation to the whole, it is in fact the 
result of a masterly and beautiful plan. The 
towers which bound the front are delicately and 
subtly stepped forward, with almost the effect 
of a curve, and form the lower feet from which 
the cross rises firmly and gracefully, the broad 
splaying of the arches and the recesses behind 
aiding this impression; the later porch which 
projects beyond is fortunately cut off on plan 
by these recesses. Peterborough is the only 
cathedral plan I know that can be looked at in 
upright elevation with an entirely satisfactory 
result. 

Salisbury, though on a smaller scale, is a 
plan of similar proportions and scheme to 
Lincoln, but without the western transepts. It 
was built a short time after the nave of Lincoln, 
in 1220. It is a double cross, having transepts 
of the same relative projection, and there is 
but little difference in the proportionate lengths 
of the choir and presbytery. The scheme of 
the clojsters and chapter-house is also similar, 
but they are in a position which the exigencies 
of the site did not permit at Lincoln, on the 
south side of the nave,—the more usual posi- 
tion. To a certain extent, perhaps, this pesi- 
tion may give a finish or balance to the western 


something seems needed on the north. The 
porch would scarcely supply the need, or be 
important enough for the position. The length 
of the nave without being interrupted needs the 


give to Lincoln. 

A comparison between the two cathedrals in 
these particulars is the more justifiable, as both 
the west fronts are designed on the same prin- 
ciple, being facades, distinct architectural com- 
positions complete in themselves, like framed 


of the front and side, on “the correct angle,” but 
are placed as terminations to the front, though 
they have not enough projection in spite of this, 
on the plan, to furnish us with the points that 
the Lincoln turrets do, and we consequently 


A visitor to Salisbury feels that there is a lack 
of interest at the farther end of the nave, 
especially after turning away from the choir, 
it seems too long a walk. The very fine old 
stained glass in the western windows is a strong 
attraction, doubtless, but cannot atone for the 
architect’s apparent lack of resource in allow- 
ing his nave to become monotonous. It cannot 
be that he was unwise enough to design that 
this impression should be produced, to increase 
the effect of his west front, tour de force, 
awaiting one beyond the welcome door. It 
must be remembered, in criticising Salisbury, 
that it is practically the work of a single mind 
and generation, being one complete erection,— 
at all events, as far as the plan goes. This is 
scarcely the case with any other of our cathe- 
drals of Medizval age. 

We will not stay to consider at such length 
further plans, having taken our types. We 
have only to notice variations or developments.* 








Entertainments for the People.— Miss 
Emma Cons is throwing much energy into her 
management of the Roya! Victoria Coffee Hall, 
and, besides providing “variety’’ entertain- 
ments on other evenings of the week, has 
arranged for a series of ballad concerts on 
Thursday evenings during May, which will be 
conducted by Madame Mina Gould and others. 
M. Lubinoff, a Russian tragedian, is arranging 
for some costume recitals in June. 








* To be continued. 








end of the cathedral, on the south side, but | 
of its place. 
‘ment here are some examples, descriptions of 
‘which have been given and authenticated. 


balance and base that the western transepts | 


pictures, with corresponding turrets at the ends. | 
These turrets are not pitched on the intersection | 


miss its completeness and beauty in this respect. | 
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THE STUDY OF EARTHQUAKES. 


THE following is extracted from a paper or 
this subject, read by Mr. H. Lefevre, at the. 
Royal Aquarium, last week :— 

Notwithstanding the frequency of earth.. 
quakes, and although we have at our disposal 
accounts of many thousand instances of guch, 
disturbances of the earth, there still remaing a 
great deal to be done before we can thoroughly 
understand the real nature of the phenomenon 
together with its effects and relations with. 
other natural phenomena. It is only within the 
last few years that this study has made any 
steps in advance, but this progress is of g9 
important a character that we may hope soon 
to arrive at a solution of some interesting 
questions in this chapter of natural history. 

From the impression produced upon our 
senses, and from its mechanical effect, three 
different kinds of earthquakes are distinguish- 
able. 

1. The disturbance or vertical shaking move- 
ment of which the shock is from below upward. 

2. The disturbance or horizontal concussion 
with a lateral shock. 

3. The undulating movement during which 
the ground oscillates as if it were agitated by 
waves. 

By a few examples, let us give, in the first 
place, an idea of the mechanical effects of these 
phenomena. In 1783 an earthquake took place 
in Calabria,—the summits of the mountains in 
many places disappeared and their outline be- 
came distinctly changed ; lakes were formed by 
the fallen ruins, which enclosed the valleys as 
with barricades; houses were hurled into the 
air as if projected from a mine; the paving 
stones of the streets flew through the air like 
balls from a cannon: while at Rio Bamba, in 
1797, the bodies of the dead were torn from 
their tombs; several hundreds of persons were 
thrown into the air and their dead bodies fel} 
upon the summit of a lofty hill on the opposite 
side of the river. In Chili a flagstaff of enor- 
mous size was seen to be deeply imbedded in 
the earth, having been violently wrenched out 
As regards the undulating move- 


Some trees were bent so much that their 
branches were broken by striking the gronuad, 
while at a distance could be seen through the 


long avenue of trees the progressive march of 


the wave. In 1811 Missouri forests were ob- 


served to oscillate like cornfields beaten down 
/by astorm. In 1870, at Battang, in China, the 


ground was moved at first like the sea in & 
calm, and in another moment like the ocean 
when lasbed by a hurricane. 

On the 26th of March, 1812, the ground at 
Caracus resembled a boiling liquid. On the 7th 
of June, 1692, at Port Royal, Jamaica, men 
were hustled about, thrown one against another, 
and grievously injured. Earthquakes are occa- 
sionally accompanied by cracks or rents i 
the ground, which either remain open, OF 


‘almost in a moment close again, as at Port 


Royal in 1692, when people were seen to be 
swallowed up in the fissures, and in some 
instances hurled up into the air, crushed and 
mutilated. In the earthquake before referred 
to, in Calabria, houses, with all their occupants 
and contents, disappeared in chasms, some of 
which instantly again closed over them, while 
others remained open. At Lisbon the entire 
quay, on which thousands of the terrified in- 
habitants had taken refuge, suddenly sank 
beneath the waters of the Tagus, to ap 
unfathomable depth. ? 

The same classification into concussion OF 
shocks and undulating movements is quite as 
applicable to those faint tremulous rumblings 
we read of, which are scarcely perceptible to 
the senses, as to earthquakes on a grand scale, 
which cause such frightfnl disasters. — 

Let the earthquake be ever 80 violent, or 
ever so slight, whether it be attended by @ 
shaking or by an undulating movement, by & 
single shock, or whether consisting of seve 
in succession, it is in general accompanied by & 
prolonged quivering. As regards Sponge 0 
the earth perceptible to the senses, if we emp 4 
instruments sufficiently sensitive we een 
always, and almost everywhere, trace pone he 
some perturbations which are either sig f 
shocks of earthquake, or the reverberations - 
some far distant, or are, in short, due to extern 
causes of some kind. 

Earthquakes are more violent in the super- 
ficial strata than in strata that are deeper ; 
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; ne to the fact that the former are 
bs poly” owing to the absence of external 
psa At the bottom of the shafts of 
mines, tunnels, &c., one hardly feels them; 
‘,deed, they are often not felt at all. The 
shock is transmitted very differently, according 
to the density of the strata ; thus, along thick 
layers of alluvium or detrition the disturbance 
appears to travel with the same difficulty as the 
vibrations of sound travel along sawdust. 

On the other hand, in the localities whereon 
a compact mass of rock a thin movable layer of 
earth reposes, this latter shakes and vibrates 
exactly as sand does on & table when a piano is 

layed. Thus at Lisbon the ravages were greater 

in those districts where the alluvial stratum is 
than at Berlin and Breslau where the strata is 
thick, and where earthquakes are very seldom 
perceived, and when they occur are uniformly 
6 _ happens that the same shock is felt 
very differently in localities situated under 
‘dentical conditions, and quite close to each 
other. One house is overturned, whilst its 
neighbour remains untouched (as, for instance, 
in Syria, in 1837). In other cases, on the other 
hand, the same effects are experienced over a 
great extent of country. Thus, on the 16th of 
November, 1827, every place situated between 
Ragota and Sapaya, throughout a length of 
1,500 kilométres, was destroyed in the same 
manner. In 1856 the whole of the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, from Syria to 
Corsica, were shaken; while the Lisbon earth- 
quake was felt, it was said, over a very small 
area. This was so with ashock which in March, 
1879, threw out of their beds the inhabitants 
of Leuthall Glaris, which extended to the eust- 
ward scarcely as far as Renos, and was not felt 
at all either to the north of Glaris or in the 
southern portion of the valley of the Upper 
Rhine. It appears that it is sometimes valleys 
and sometimes mountains which limit the ex- 
tension of earthquakes; but the number of 
shocks which have traversed an entire Alpine 
chain is by no means small. 

The shock of earthquake is propagated with 
avelocity of from 350 to 500 métres a second. 
Insome exceptional instances this rapidity rises 
to 800 métres, or is diminished to 150 métres a 
second. This average is about the same as the 
average velocity of sound, which is 340 métres 
a second. 

Earthquakes are also felt on the water; a ship 
is shaken as if it were upheaved, her moorings 
are unfastened or detached, her masts broken, 
while no extraordinary movement of the water is 
observable. At other times, on the contrary, 
sometimes for several minutes and for some 
hours after the shock, the most frightful bores 
or upheavals of the sea are seen, which, being 
caused by the earthquake, ravage the sub- 
merged coasts and are frequently transmitted 
toan immense distance. It was by a wave of 
this kind that Lucia was totally destroyed in 
1724, not a single inhabitant surviving the 
disaster! Ships were thrown over the walls 
and the ruins of the city, and hurled a distance 
of three miles from the shore into the interior of 
the country. Lakes, in the very heart of con- 
tinents, are also sometimes violently agitated. 
Nearly the whole of the Swiss lakes were thus 
affected by the Lisbon earthquake, and their 
waters rocked about just as when water in any 
ordinary basin is shaken. 

Some accidental phenomena f requently accom- 
pany earthquakes; for example, subterranean 
Pre These noises have been compared to 
ae to the clanking of iron chains, to 
‘ athe or rumbling noises deep down in the 
ee a errencen noises are occasionally 
x at the very moment of the shock. They 
cited am or follow it. Cases can also be 
ra markable for eruption of gas and smoky 
pours, with peculiar odours, or fountains of 


liquid mud o . . 
in the raga aag leaping up through openings 


tis not infrequent t 
very high] eq o find the atmosphere 


hme a y charged with electricity ; at other 
electric lights are perceived, and the 
— needle is seen to be in agitation. 
te — are rather more frequent during 
hens ye _than during the day, and in 
my — winter more so than in summer. 
nHuence of the position of the moon 


8 ode 
ten be insignificant, though not altogether 


T 
ps ol are often earthquakes without any 
He a and also very violent eruptions with- 
Y earthquakes of importance. The Alps 





also, which are really an earthquatic zone, 
present no trace of volcanic action. The most 
violent and the most extensive earthquakes on 
the surface of the globe are in general un- 
connected with volcanic phenomena. 


THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES. 


Questions relating to them, and how to solve 
them. 


If we desire to ascertain the cause of an 
earthquake, we must above all things deter- 
mine the point of departure which we call the 
“focus.” To localise the “focus” of certain 
earthquakes, their position, their depth, their 
relation to the local structure of the strata of 
the earth, has been labour of the last fifteen 
years. Down to the present time these methods 
have been employed to arrive at this result. 

1. To determine the focus by studying the 
degree of intensity of the shock, as it is evident 
that the intensity of the shock is un‘formly 
stronger near to the focus than at a distance 
from it. 

2. To determine the focus by studying the 
exact time at which the shock occurs, as it is 
manifest that, when there is an earthquake, the 
disturbance of the ground commences in the 


focus itself, and that it spreads itself gradually 
to a distance. 


EARTHQUAKES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


History informs us that volcanoes existed in 
the Hebrides and Wales. Earthquakes, indeed, 
appear to be more frequent here than is gene- 
rally thought. Upto 1858 no fewer than 255 
shocks have been recorded, to say nothing of 
those that have passed by unnoticed by reason 
of their siightness. According to a list as early 
as the year 974 there isa note of an earthquake, 
and in 1101 William of Malmesbury relates that 
all England was terrified “ with a horrid 
spectacle, for the buildings were lifted up and 
then again settled as before.”’ Thirty-two years 
Jater many houses were overthrown and flames 
issued from rifts in the earth; and in 1185, 
according to MHolinshed, “stones that lay 
couched fast in the earth were removed out of 
their places, houses were overthrown, and the 
great church of Lincoln rent from the top 
downward.” On the 12th September, 1275, St. 
Michael’s Church, in Glastonbury, was destroyed 
by an earthquake, and in 1361 there was a 
similar visitation. So frequent were shocks in 
her time that Queen Elizabeth caused a special 
form of “earthquake prayer” to be issued. 
There is an unconfirmed tradition that in the 
fifteenth century Lyme Regis was nearly 
destroyed. On Easter Monday, 1580, the great 
bell at Westminster and the bells of the various 
churches were set jangling; the people rushed 
out of the theatres in consternation; and the 
Templars, leaving their suppers, ran out of the 
hall with their knives in their hands. Part of 
the Temple Church was cast down, and some 
stones fell from St. Paul’s, and two apprentices 
were killed at Christ Church. On the 8th of 
September, 1692, the merchants were driven 
from ’Change, and the streets filled with a 
panic-stricken crowd of swooning or wondering 
people. In 1750 there were so many shocks 
that White’s was kept busy betting on the 
events, Grub-street publishing pamphlets re- 
garding them, and quacks selling pills ‘‘ good 
against the earthquake.” Five years later the 
Lisbon earthquake agitated the waters of the 
fish-pond at Peeriess Pool, in the City-road, and 
as late as 1852, 1859, 1860, 1863, 1868, and 1871, 
various local shocks have been recorded; while 
only last year a slight tremour was felt in the 
southern counties. Indeed, there is an area 
within sixty miles of Comrie, in Perthshire, 
which, as the seismometer in the tower of the 
parish church and the numerous reports in the 
annals of the British Association amply demon- 
strate, is rarely at peace, though the shocks are 
so faint that they require the aid of delicate 
instruments for their detection. 

The connexion which might exist between 
earthquakes and the sun and moon was worked 
out by Mr. Perry, and his results examined by a 
commission appointed for the purpose by the 
French Academy of Sciences. 

It was supposed by Mr. Perry that the sun 
and moon executed an attractive force upon the 
crust of the earth, just as it does upon the 
waters of the ocean, and cause it to swell until, 
meeting with resistance, the formation of frac- 
tures resulted, and hence the production of 
earthquakes. 

By different analyses, and comparing them 
with the motions of the moon amongst other 





a em 


results which were arrived at, he came to the 
conclusion that earthquakes were more 
numerous when the moon was in perigee than 
when in apogee. Is it likely that the attractive 
power of the moon is so great that it could 
draw up the crust of the earth beyond its 
elastic limits? We know what it can do with 
water; it can lift up a hemispherical shell 
12,000 miles in length, about 2 ft. or 3 ft. 
higher at its crown than it lifts the earth, even 
supposing the solid crust to be lifted one 
hundred times the apparent rise of the tide. Is 
it likely that a hemispherical arch 12,000 miles 
long, when it is raised 200 ft. at its crown, 
could by any possibility suffer fracture ? 

If an arch is 12,000 miles in length all that 
we here ask is, whether the materials which 
compose the arch are sufficiently elastic to 
allow themselves to be so far stretched that 
the crown may be raised 200 ft. 

The result which we should arrive at is 
apparently so obvious that actual calculation 
seems hardly necessary. 

Mr. W. 8S. Chaplin since then has conclusively 
shown that the earthquakes taking place in 
Japan, to the extent of over 1,000 years, are in 
utter discordance with this theory. 

Foremost among all workers in the study of 
Seismic Science, we have had Mr. Robert 
Mallett, C.E., and Mr. Perry of Dijon; the 
labour of the former of these workers has been 
carefully examined and criticised by the British 
Association, and the latter by the French 
Academy of Sciences. 

Up to comraratively recent times we have 
had, in an elaborate and exhaustive series of 
reports prepared by Mr. Robert Mallet for the 
British Association, an epitome and masterly 
co-ordination of all the facts which have been 
accumulated and the results obtained in the 
department of seismic science since very early 
times; with the results of these reports, which 
are founded upon varied analyses of over seven 
thousand recorded earthquakes, no doubt most 
of us are familiar; the results, we find, do not 
bring us to the threshold of positive knowledge, 
and they are chiefly negative in their nature, 
and the main reward of toil, so far, is the 
having cleared away the rubbish and shown us 
the road in seismic science above which the 
sign ‘‘ no thoroughfare ”’ is written. 


The following letter from Mr. J. 8. Green, 
Yokohama, was read at the meeting : — 


‘“‘Sir,—To confirm my present observations, 
which have given me two curves of approximately 
true earthquake motion, and to be able to state 
definitely what these actual motions ar2, I am 
now anxiously waiting for about three more good 
shakes. Oue feels as anxious as a fisherman who is 
waiting for his float to bob. Earthquakes are no 
doubt very alarming, and when they shake down 
chimneys they are likely to be regarded as dang+rous 
and unpleasant visitors. If, however, you could 
only persuade all your friends to go in for seismo- 
graphs, I think they would derive from them a 
pleasure never anticipated. Those who lost their 
chimneys would, when they reflected upon the 
advantages which accrue to science when the nature 
of the movement that caused the fall of the chimneys 
has been studied, wish they had twenty more 
chimneys in readiness for an immediate repetition of 
the shock. Besides endeavouring to obtain the true 
motion of any earth particle, I have for special 
reasons been endeavouring to obtain records of the 
smaller shakings. By the use of a special form of 
microphone, when it is properly placed, it is not 
difficult to detect any movement, however slight, of 
the earth’s crust. My microphones are buried in 
pits round about the house. Precautions have been 
taken to keep out insects, otherwise the tramping 
of a beetle would register as an earthquake. The 
pits must also be dug at a distance from a roadway 
or path, otherwise every step of persons passing, 
even if six yards distant, will be indicated by the 
recorder. 

If several microphones were placed round about 
a house, not only would they be useful as seismo- 
graphs, but they would indicate the creeping of an 
approaching thief ; and lying in bed with a telephone 
to your ear you might count the number of steps as 
he approached towards your bedroom window. This 
hesitation would be indicated in the pauses between 
the steps, and you might thus have a basis upon 
which to speculate as to the temperature of your 
visitor. 

Excluding beetles, thieves, and unexpected visitors, 
it would seem that for sme time before the occur- 
rence of a “‘shock” the telephone gives signs that 
the earth is crackling as if under an increasing 
strain; these indications continue for uncertain 
periods, but they have been distinctly noticeable 
before the last few earthquakes. It would seem 
that the power of resistance of the earth before any 
surface movement is felt is very great ; but at last, 
like a bending stick, it suddenly breaks, and the jar 
gives the vibrations what we callanearthquake. If 
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these “crackles” can be detected we shall then 
have the means of approximately foretelling when 
the consequent crash isat hand. This, I think, has 
already been roughly indicated ; but before making 
positive statements on this subject my present 
observations must be verified by repetitions. 
J. 8S. GREEN.” 

This letter was read showing the application 
of microphones and telephones to the discovery 
of earthquakes. 








SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I.—*‘ GopIVA”’ : BY C. B. BIRCH, A.R.A. 


WE propose giving some illustrations of the 
leading works of sculpture in the Royal 
Academy, sculpture being the art which, among 
the plastic arts, is most nearly allied to archi- 
tecture and most often employed in close con- 
nexion with it; and we are further moved to 
this by a feeling that sculpture, in the Academy 
exhibitions, receives far less attention than 
from its importance, as perhaps the most intel- 
lectual of all the arts, it merits. If any further 
reason be required, we believe that not a few 
of our readers and subscribers will be very glad 
to have these illustrations. 

We commence accordingly with the group 
which we think most people will admit to be 
the prominent and leading sculptural work of 
the year, Mr. Birch’s “ Godiva,’”’ on which the 
artist may be congratulated on having achieved 
a really fine and expressive treatment of a sub- 
ject which has been, unhappily, terribly vul- 
garised by artists of all denominations. The 
heroic sacrifice of the lady in the old Coventry 
legend (the historical accuracy of which, by 
the way, one of her descendants has called 
in question recently) has been the excuse for 
every dauber who wanted a title for a ‘‘ nude 
study’; and even artists of higher calibre 
have treated it as a mere opportunity for the 
display of figure drawing. Mr. Birch has risen 
to a higher conception of the subject. His 
“Godiva”? is no mere nude nymph, but a 
woman of high feeling and queenly dignity. 
The head, rather large in proportion to the 
body, emphasises this character, and the ex- 
pression of the face, from whatever point of 
view we take it, is exceedingly fine and pathetic. 
A beautiful touch of expression is given by 
the attitude of the right hand laid on the 
horse’s neck, not prone, but with the palm 
turned upwards, as if in supplication or appeal. 
The horse is very finely modelled, and the two 
group well together; the unity of the composi- 
tion being assisted by the broad mass of the 
drapery serving to unite the vertical and hori- 
zontal lines of the figure and the horse. 

The interest of our illustration will not be 
lessened by the fact that it is a facsimile of 
Mr. Birch’s own drawing, kindly made expressly 
for our pages. 








OLD LONDON BRIDGE AND ITS 
APPROACHES. 


No building in England seems formerly to 
have impressed foreign visitors to this island 
with such astonishment as did “Old London 
Bridge.” Wonderful as it was in reality, the 
description of it, written by a Roman eccle- 
siastic, who saw it in the sixteenth century, 
almost equals the marvels related in the voyages 
of Sir John Mandeville, and we need scarcely 
say greatly exaggerates its grandeur. Amongst 
other things he describes the bridge as being a 
mile long, 100 ft. high, and crowned with palaces 
and churches. Although, of course, this is an 
exaggeration, yet it serves to show what a 
very remarkable impression this edifice must 
have left upon the mind of the writer, who, be 
it remembered, had seen the architectural 
glories of Italy and those of the “ Eternal 
City.” Itis fortunately possible for us to recall 
the appearance of the ancient bridge during 
almost every period of its existence; the great 
difficulty, however, in making a restoration of 
it, is to avoid anachronisms, and to be certain 
that the various buildings shown were all in 
existence at the same epoch, for the changes 
and alterations were very frequent, owing in a 

t measure te the numerous vicissitudes 
which befell this structure, especially from fire 
and tempest. The first stone of “Old London 
Bridge” was laid in the year 1176, and it was 
completed in 1206. The architect was a parish 

iest, who is known as Peter of Colechurch. 
tever defects there may have been in the 
way of construction, however much the 
architects and engineers of the last cen- | 





tury, and even of the present day, may 
have sneered at his primitive ideas of 
engineering science, yet Peter of Colechurch 
did what probably no man ever did before or 
since his time,—that is, he built a bridge of 
stone, nearly a thousand feet long, over a great 
tidal river, which lasted nearly seven centuries. 
The bridges erected by his eighteenth-century 
critics in London have all disappeared, and, if 
we may judge from the experiences of the past 
few years, there is little to lead us to suppose 
that any of the bridges erected in our day are 
likely to last for even one-third of the time. 
Although in later times the bridge was covered 
with houses, yet, as originally erected, the only 
buildings upon it were two gateways, one at 
either end, and the double chapel erected 
upon the eastern portion of the centre sterling. 
Probably no other buildings of any kind were 
erected untilithé close of the fifteenth century. 
From tbis time, however, the bridge came by 
degrees to assume the appearance of a street 
with breaks at intervals. At the middle of 
the sixteenth century these intervals between 
the houses were reduced to three. During the 
fourteenth century a tower with a gateway 
beneath it stood upon the seventh pier from 
the Surrey side, and upon this tower the 
heads of traitors who had been executed for 
high treason were exposed. In 1577 this 
tower was taken down, and the heads and 
limbs of the traitors were removed to the 
gate at the Southwark end of the bridge. 
This Southwark gate appears to have been 
either partly or entirely rebuilt at that period, 
and the magnificent structure called “ None- 
such House” was erected on the site 
‘of the ancient tower. What was the pre- 
cise object for which “Nonesuch House” 
was erected, whether it was a Royal palace or 
was intended as a residence for the Lord Mayor 
we are unable to say. It is stated by some 
writers to have been composed of timber, 
wrought and carved in the Low Countries, and 
floated piecemeal up the Thames. To judge from 
the representations of it, it must have borne a 
strong resemblance to the timber houses in 
Hildesheim and other towns in the north of 
Germany. Between the Southwark gate and 
Nonesuch House stood another very remarkable 
house, which was adorned with semicircular 
bow windows and crowned by a battlement. 
That this building was of considerable impor- 
tance may be gathered from the fact that its 
foundation-stone was laid by the Lord Mayor in 
state, in the year 1577. Probably this building 
served the same purpose as the present Bridge 
House. 

The pier upon which Nonesuch House stood 
was connected with the next pier to the south, 
not by an arch, but by a drawbridge, and this 
drawbridge has given rise to much controversy ; 
for, as London Bridge had nineteen piers, some 
people maintain that it should be described as 
possessing twenty arches, but others more cor- 
rectly maintain that a drawbridge could not 
be reckoned as an arch, and that, therefore, it 
could only be described as pozsessing nineteen 
arches ; and this is the view taken in a singular 
old poem by John Leland, entitled ‘‘ Kykneion 
Asma,” or the “Song of the Swan,” a transla- 
tion of which is given in the Chronicles of 
London Bridge, 1827. The passage we refer to 
is as follows :— 

** The streaming river bears us on 
To London’s mighty Babylon : 
And that vast bridge, which proudly soars, 
Where Thames through nineteen arches roars, 
And many a lofty dome on high 
It raises towering to the sky.” 

The greatest defect of Old London Bridge 
was the immense obstruction to the water-way, 
caused by the piers and projecting sterlings. 
Some idea of this may be gained from the fact, 
that although the bridge was 926 ft. long at low 
tide, when the water did not cover the sterlings 
the “ water-way’”’ was reduced to 194 ft., and 
an inquiry into the dangers attending the navi- 
gation of the old bridge shortly before its 
destruction reveals the fact that, although the 
water at low tide was 10 fi. deep, under the 
central arch it was sometimes only 18 in. deep 
a few yards “ below bridge.” The fall of water 
at the ebb of the tide was often as much as 
8 ft., and at “full flow”’ must have been equally 
great in the opposite direction, so that the river 
could only have been navigable for large barges 
within about an hour or so of high tide. The 
Thames watermen became very expert at what 
was called “shooting the bridge”; that is, 
taking a boat down the cataract without either 
upsetting it or going under water. The term 
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“ shooting the bridge”’ has remained in 
use, although it does not now convey the idea 
of danger, which it formerly did. Our vi 
represents the bridge at “ slack water.” 
existing ancient views of London Bridge are 
very numerous; those in the Crace collec: 
have been carefully described in the Builder of 
April 12th, 1879, page 390. The earliest ig an 
illumination dated 1419. The most im 
alteration which London Bridge unde 
in 1759, when the great i sles a a 
moved and replaced by an arch, and the ho 
on the bridge were removed. Attached to 
the approaches of London Bridge were ge 
buildings of considerableinterest. Atthe London 
end stood the Church of St. Magnus, which 
was destroyed by the Great Fire in 1666, ang 
was subsequently rebuilt by Wren, and on the 
opposite side of the road were erected the first 
London waterworks; they seem to haye DOs 
sessed a lofty and picturesque tower, and to 
have dated from about the year 1588, At the 
Southwark end were the corn-mills, the Prj 
and Church of St. Mary Overy, and Winchester 
Palace. The Church of St. Mary Overy, now 
called St. Saviour’s, is still a remar 
beautiful building, though it suffered 
from the neglect of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and still more from g 
disastrous “restoration”? commenced in the 
year 1830. Inspeaking of this most mischieyong 
work, we do not wish it to be understood that 
we intend to throw any blame upon the first 
architect employed,—the late George Gwilt, 
If his advice had only been followed, we should 
not have now to lament the destruction of the 
nave, the bishop’s chapel, and the chapel of 
St. Mary Magdalene; and it is entirely owing 
to him that the destruction was not even more 
complete, for the architectural “authorities” 
of those days had even condemned the beautiful 
Lady-chapel and altar-screen. The portions of 
the church restored by Gwilt are well preserved, 
though his own work, as might be expected 
from the age in which it was done, is feeble and 
wanting in spirit. But of some of the works 
executed by other architects employed to com- 
plete the restoration! it would be impossible 
to speak too severely. The magnificent old 
nave, with its exquisite porches and interesting 
wooden vaulting, was simply pulled down to the 
ground and rebuilt in what was called “the 
neat Gothic taste!’’? The exterior ot the tran 
septs, though less objectionable, bears no kind of 
resemblance toancient work of any periodorstyle, 
The bishop’s chapel, which was so ruthlessly 
destroyed, projected from the east end of the 
Lady-chapel, and was erected during the four- 
teenth century ; it appears to have received its 
name from having been the burial-place of 
Launcelot Andrews, bishop of Winchester, 
The chapel, or church, of St. Mary Magdalene 
joined the south aisle of the choir, and com 
sisted of a nave and two aisles; it was good, 
though very plain, Perpendicular work, and was 
the only portion of the church which was not 
vaulted ; it must have added encrmously to the 
picturesqueness of the building, and its useless 
destruction must for ever be a matter of regret, 
Within its walls were interred, in Henry the 
Eighth’s days, the mortal remains of William of 
Wykeham (the second), Bishop of Winchester. 
The remains of the old priory gate, and — 
crypt running north and south, probably 
forming the lower story of the dormitory 
building, existed some forty years back, but the 
monastic refectory was destroyed more than & 
century ago. It is said to have possessed -f 
roof very similar to that of Westminster Hall, 
and had a louvre in the centre, and 4 
window at the east end, in addition to those at 
the side, which of course proves that it was 
parallel to the church. Separated from 
priory of St. Mary Overy by a small ¢ 
called St. Saviour’s Dock, was Wine of 
House. It possessed a noble hall, portions 
which were in existence as late as the yea 
1850. The walls were of immense thickness; 
hardly a vestige of this building, howe now 
exists. A small portion of it was recently 
covered and duly measured and drawn, ry 
course of some building alterations, am Wis 
we shall shortly illustrate. Attached to 
chester House were a chapel and agus ; 
it also possessed a large well-wooded pars: 
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PREMISES, WOOD-STREET. 


THE illustration furnishes a view of a portion 
of the premises being erected by Messrs. John 
and John Belcher, for Messrs. Rylands & Sons, 
Limited, in Wood-street. These buildings have 
also extensive frontages in Philip-lane and 
London-wall, which have been in course of 
erection since the great fire at Christmas, 

oe to light and air complications, the 
height of the premises in Wood-street is 
arranged at different levels. Advantage has 
been taken of this to form a central feature, 
and artistic grouping by the introduction of a 
turret and projecting clock, which break up the 
sky-line and mark the position of the principal 
entrance. The fronts are being executed in red 
Mansfield stone, and the whole of the work 
carried out by Mr. F. W. E. Braid, of 6, Beau- 
fort-street, Chelsea, and the carving by Mr. T. 
W. Seale, of 42, Thurlow-street, Kast-street, 


Walworth. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL CONFERENCE. 


(Continued from our Supplement.) 
STREET, BURGES, AND VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 


In the discussion which followed the reading 
of the three papers by Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Aitchison, and Mr. Wethered, 

The President (Mr. Christian) remarked that 
all those present would heartily join in passing 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Beresford Hope for his 
great kindness in drawing up the paper. It 
was quite exhaustive of the subject. By the 
death of Mr. Street they had sustained a loss 
which they could not all fail to lament. The 
only exception he could take to the paper was 
that in it Mr. Street was credited with the re- 
storation of Carlisle Cathedral, which he (the 
Chairman) carried out. The only work which 
Mr. Street did in regard to the restoration was 
the erection of a reredos, and also the Fratry. 
He had no observations to make in regard to 
the other parts of the paper, but he was very 
glad to find that Mr. Beresford Hope stood up 
so stoutly for Mr. Street with respect to the 
Law Courts,’of which so much had been 
wrongly said. 

Mr. Aitchison observed that he could not 
allow so eloquent a paper as that which had 
just been read to pass without saying a few 
words. Had he had an opportunity of analysing 
the paper beforehand he would have been pre- 
pared with something more to the purpose, but 
he would endeavour to state the sentiments 
which had been evoked by the very brilliant 
tribute which had been just paid to the great 
Frenchman. No one could feel more than he 
did that M. Viollet-le-Duc was one of the most 
extraordinary men of his generation. He 
appeared to have combined a rare talent as an 
architect with that science and constructive 
instinct which were to be found in very few 
persons. A countryman of his was present, 
M. Chas. Lucas, who, he hoped, would gay a 
few words on that occasion. 

M. Charles Lucas, addressing the meeting, 
said :—“ Monsieur le Président, Messieurs,—Je 
demande la permission d’exprimer tout l’intérét 
que j'ai pris 4 entendre les trois éloges qui 
viennent d’étre prononcés, et je désire rappeler 
bri¢vement les souvenirs qu’ils ont reveillis en 
mol. M. Street, était bien connu en France, ne 
serait ce que par l’Eglise américaine de Paris et 
le beau projet qu’il envoya au Concours de 
PEglise Notre-Dame de la Treille, 4 Lille, et je 
me rapelle la visite qu’il me fit faire en 1878, 
de sa grande ceuvre alors en cours d’exécution, 
vos New Courts of Law. Quant A Burges, 
j assistaj, 8 ce méme voyage de 1878, & la féte 
a intime qu’il donna 4 quelques amis pour 

nauguration de son habitation, et 14, 4 méme 
pg d'études, dans cette demeure si per- 
dlessinate ] al pu apprécier toute sa verve de 
aia F ur, toute son originalité d’artiste. 
» *Tan¢cais, je veux surtout vous remercier 

rn eee honneur qui vient d’étre rendu, dans 
oa oe anrel des Architectes britannique, 
teliedienses rancais, a Viollet-le-Duc, un maitre 
ute, méme en France, mais qui a laissé 


leux livres impérissables: “ Le Dictionnaire de 
hitecture,” et de le “ 
du Moyen- Age.” 


Dictionnaire des Arts 





MESSRS. RYLANDS & SONS’ NEW | 


Professor Kerr said it seemed to him that 
the three papers which had been read, taken as 
a group, were calculated to elevate and improve 
their minds more than any contributions that he 
had ever before heard presented to that Insti- 
tute. Differences of opinion sank into insigni- 
ficance before such an eulogium as had been 
delivered in either case by the eloquent 
speakers and writers who had taken for their 
subjects their distinguished friends Street and 
Burges, and their equally—he did not say more 
—distinguished friend, Viollet-le-Duc. He felt 
that they were mostly men of business whom 
he saw surrounding him, but when they came 
to that room on such an occasion as the present 
they were shut out of the vulgar and sordid 
world. He had listened with particular plea- 
sure to the eloquent and dignified periods of 
Mr. Beresford Hope, whose language, when he 
chose to make it so, was always especially 
pleasing, especially practical, and especially 
suitable tothe subject under discussion. They had 
also listened to their dear friend Mr. Aitchison, 
who was always so exceedingly pleasant in 
every way. While Mr. Beresford Hope exalted the 
character of their dear friend, Mr. Street,—for 
they might use that term in regard to him,— 
Mr. Aitchison spoke to them in his felicitous 
way of his friend and their most amusing com- 
panion, Burges, who had left them, and they found 
in Mr. Wethered an enthusiasm which raised 
them up to the grandest thoughts, and it seemed 
almost a profanation to ask any one to do more 
than to say, as he did, that the subject of the 
papers was beyond their discussion. He was 
proud of the Institute, and he hoped they 
would benefit by what they had heard that 
night. 

Professor Kerr then announced that the Lord 
Provost of Aberdeen was present, and expressed 
a hope that he would address a few words to 
the assembly. 

The Lord Provost of Aberdeen (Mr. James 
Matthews, architect), said he could assure 
them that if he had believed his name would 
have been so prominently brought forward, he 
should have thought several times before he had 
ventured to put in an appearance on that occa- 
sion. He would say, however, that he had ex- 
perienced a treat which did not often fall to his 
lot, situated as he was in one of the Northern 
towns of the Kingdom. It was not often that 
he could be present at those meetings, or he 
would be a regular attendant. He looked back 
with pleasure to the few years that he spent in 
London in his youth, and he might say he was 
proud of having been in the two offices in which 
he spent the greater portion of his time in 
London. He was inthe office of their esteemed 
friend, Mr. Donaldson, and it was with a feeling 
of great pride that he referred to the fact that 
when he came to London as a _ poor clerk, 
Professor Donaldson took him into his office. He 
looked back with much pleasure to that time. 
He had seen him in Scotland since, and Pro- 
fessor Donaldson had not forgotten the poor 
young man whom he had assisted and be- 
friended. The next office he was in was that 
of Sir George Gilbert Scott, and he was several 


years with him, sitting next to Mr. Street. He: 


spent those years there not only with pleasure 
but with profit. He had been long removed from 
this centre of everything that was great, but he 
had often felt, though he had no reason to 
complain of any want of success in the northern 
town where he resided, that it would have been 
a satisfaction to him to have spent his days in 
London. He felt it a high honour to be raised 
to his present position in so important a town 
as Aberdeen, with its 110,000 inhabitants, and 
he felt that this honour reflected on the profes- 
sion. He believed he should be able to exert 
some influence in obtaining an important Im- 
provement Bill for Aberdeen, and he sincerely 
hoped that he should be able to do something 
for the town which would leave its mark, 
during his three years of office. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.8.A., observed that 
he should have occasion in the paper which he 
was to read on Friday, to say a few words with 
respect to Mr. Street, and he, therefere, would 
not further refer to him on the present occa- 
sion. Of Mr. Burges he had an intimate 





knowledge, and he had enjoyed the immense 
advantage of his teaching. Long before he was 
an Associate he had frequent conversations 
with him as to the course he should adopt. 
From a Close and intimate acquaintance he was 
one of the few who had influence with Mr. 
Burges. The numerous works published by 
him would exercise greater influence than per- 


haps those of any other architect of the present 
day or century. He also knew M. Viollet-le 
Duc, and had the pleasure of staying with him 
afew days at his chiteau. M. Viollet-le-Duc 
had one sorrow in that he was not able to in- 
fluence French architecture so much as he 
could have liked. The traditions of the Aca- 
demy were too powerful for him, but he had 
a great number of subscribers among the 
French students, although they did not see their 
way to reproduce his ideas. Mr. Spiers con- 
cluded by moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Beresford Hope, Mr. Aitchison, and Mr. 
Wethered, for their papers. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon begged to second the reso- 
lution, and he did so with hearty zeal. They 
had had a great treat that evening. The three 
men of whom they had heard so much were 
men of rare qualities, which placed them among 
the most distinguished men of the age. The 
subjects had been treated in a most admirable 
manner by the respective writers. They had 
had the dignified characteristics of Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, the charming munner of Mr. 
Aitchison, and the great enthusiasm of Mr. 
Wethered. It was a great satisfaction to him 
to be able to say that he, like Mr. Spiers, had 
known all three men. With regard to Mr. 
Burges, he was his intimate companion; he 
loved the man exceedingly, his fun was un- 
bounded, and one point which was very notice- 
able was his great generosity to the other mem- 
bers of the profession. He was always ready 
to give those who asked for it the benefit of 
his knowledge of medizeval architecture. The 
style which those three men had learned and 
taught was not fashionable now; they were 
drifting to another style; but it was not by for- 
getting the glorious structure of the Middle 
Ages that a new art was to be formed. 

The Chairman, in closing the discussion, 
said he was sure they had had a most 
charming evening, and also a most profitable 
one. He quite agreed with what had been 
said on the subject by Professor Kerr. It 
had been one of the most enjoyable meetings 
he had been present at for a very long time. 
They had had the reviews of the careers of 
three of the most powerful workmen of this 
century. Street, as they all know, was a giant 
in his day; Burges was hardly less an one, for 
he was one of the most thorough men of his 
day; and, as for Violet-de-Duc, there was 
hardly anything he did not make himself ac- 
quainted with in architecture. He was master 
of almost all that science aad art could teach 
him. These papers had been so excellently 
done, and there had been so much enthusiasm 
shown in them, as to be thoroughly refreshing, 
and he was sure they would, by acclamation, 
give their most hearty thanks to the composer 
of-each of them. 

Professor Kerr said there was one formality 
which had been forgotten on Monday evening, 
and which he would endeavour to supply by 
moving the following resolution :— 

“« That this meeting desires to offer to Profersor Donald- 
son their congratulations to himself personally on the 
interesting occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 


foundation of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
in which he took so important a part.’’ 


They all knew how kind and friendly Professor 
Donaldson had been to all who had ever come 
in contact with him. On one occasion, when 
about to start for Italy, he went to him for a 
letter of introduction. He found his manner 
quite charming, and the letter he gave him 
proved of the utmost importance to him. 

The Chairman put the resolution, which was 
carried by acclamation. 





VISIT TO GUILDHALL. 


On Tuesday morning the members and 
visitors assembled in the old Council Chamber, 
Guildhall, at 10.45 a.m., where they were re- 
ceived by Mr. Horace Jones, the City Architect. 
Here was displayed a large coloured interior 
perspective drawing of the new Council Cham- 
ber, and other drawings. Mr. Horace Jones 
conducted the members to the new Council 
Chamber, which he described. He said it was 
a twelve-sided chamber, planned on the prin- 
ciple of the ancient chapter houses, for acoustic 
reasons. <A circular chamber would prove too 
much of a speaking or whispering gallery, that 
would destroy the effect intended, viz., that of 
enabling every speaker to be distinctly heard. 
He next gave some general descriptions and de- 
tails, which were practically the same as those 





given in the Builder of a few months ago, 
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when we published a double-page view of the 
interior (December Ist, 1883). 

We may, however, recapitulate to some ex- 
tent. The dimensions of the building, as shown 
by the drawings, are as follow, viz. :— 








ft. in. 
External diameter ... . 78 0 
Internal diameter (within screen) ......... 54 0 
SEINE. ccocoventnstnavineessbdbecuensssenss 9 0 
Internal height from floor to dome ......... 61 6 
Ditto to top of lantern ...........cccscsscssseeees 81 6 
External height to vane ............csecs 100 0 





The entrance for the Lord Mayor will be 
from the dais at the eastern end of the Guild- 
hall, and his chair will be placed at the east 
side of the chamber, and on his right and left 
will be seats intended for the twenty-five Alder- 
men and also for the two Sheriffs, the Recorder’s 
chair being immediately at the Lord Mayor’s 
right hand. Sitting accommodation for all the 
commoners (206 in number) is provided, the 
seats being ranged concentrically on a rising 
stage, giving each member his own definite 
seat, as is now the case with the Aldermen in 
the Court Room. The arrangement for taking 
divisions will be for the *‘ Ayes” to go out at 
the door on the Lord Mayor’s right, and the 
““ Noes” at the door to his left, the numbers 
being taken by the tellers situated at the two 
turnstiles, the members returning to their re- 
spective seats by the western doorway, and 
passing the bar of the Court. Immediately in 
front of the Lord Mayor (and at a lower level 
than his chair) will be placed the table for the 
officers. In the centre of the chamber will be 
a table for the exhibition of plans, papers, 
models, &c., and immediately opposite to the 
Lord Mayor will be the City Seal and the bar 
as at present, with considerable additional space 
for petitioners. The entrances for the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, for the members of the Common 
Council, and for the public, will be all distinct. 
The members will enter at the west side from 
the corridor which now leads to the present 
Council Chamber. The accommodation for the 
public will be provided in the gallery; they will 
nave access to this gallery by stairs perfectly 
distinct from the members’ entrance. Though 
doorways are provided, these would not be 
opened unless under special necessity. The 
corridor surrounding the Council Chamber will 
afford convenient space for members to con- 
verse with one another without disturbing the 
business of the Court, from which it is divided 
by a glazed screen. Accommodation for the 
Press will be provided in the gallery over the 
Lord Mayor’s chair. The floor under the 
Council Chamber will afford good office accom- 
modation, and in the centre of this lower floor 
will be the access by a staircase to strong rooms 
situated in the basement. The elevation of 
the exterior of the building is of a style to 
harmonise with the Guildhall and Library. 

The corridor which surrounds the chamber 
will, it is believed, afford a ready means of con- 
trol over the temperature and ventilation of the 
Council Chamber itself, for if the temperature 
of this corridor is maintained at from 59 to 61 
degrees, no great difference should be felt 
between that temperature and the temperature 
of the Council Chamber itself (especially as 
the use of gas will probably be eventually 
avoided), thus affording a means of introduction 
for fresh warm air into the chamber without 
appreciation of unpleasant draughts. The dome 
being of two thicknesses will prevent the solar 
heat affecting the temperature of the Council 
Chamber, whilst at the same time affording a 
ready means for the extraction of vitiated atmo- 
sphere, and for which, as well as for the intro- 
duction of fresh air (warm or cold), mechanical 
means are provided. Ventilation is also pro- 
vided round the sides of the lantern. Mr. B. E. 
Nightingale is the builder. 

The statue of George III. (said to be 
Chantrey’s first statue), at present in the old 
Council Chamber, would, Mr. Jones said, be 
removed to the new Council Chamber, as shewn 
in the illustration referred to. The members 
next adjourned to and inspected the library, 
reading-room, museum, and committee-room, 
where they were introduced to the librarian, 
Mr. Overall, who described these portions of 
Guildhall, and said there were lying on the 
table some ancient books and manuscripts, and 
particularly, the original map of London, by 
Aggas, which objects of interest were minutely 
inspected by those present. The whole party 
then proceeded, under the conduct of Mr. 

Gruning and Mr. J. Donglass Mathews, to the 
new Stock Exchange Old Broad-street. 


VISIT TO THE NEW STOCK EXCHANGE 
(EAST ADDITION). 


A LARGE number of visitors subsequently 
assembled in the new reading-room of the 
Stock Exchange, which occupies the greater 
portion of the ground-floor next Throgmorton- 
street. Here they were received by Mr. John 
J. Cole, the architect of the building, who ex- 
plained the working drawings. The ground 
plan consists of large octagonal hall, which is 
68 ft. span, and covered with a large circular 
dome of iron and glass 70ft. diameter clear, 
and 52ft. from floor to the springing, giving a 
total height of 110ft. to top of cupola. Mr. 
Dawnay, C.E., of London Bridge-house, has 
constructed the ironwork to dome and transepts, 
and supplied the other constructional ironwork. 
Mr. Cole said the new Stock Exchange was 
rendered necessary through the old one proving 
inadequate.* The old Stock Exchange con- 
tained about 8,000 superficial feet, and the new 
one about the same quantity, so that when the 
two were added together, which it was intended 
to do by pulling down the east wall of the old 
Stock Exchange, the two would become one 
large hall of 16,000 superficial feet. The pre- 
sent contract is undertaken by Mr. George 
Shaw, builder, of Westminster; and the amount 
of the contract is £80,000, exclusive of granite 
to piers and portion of excavation. Mr. Richard 
William Payne is the clerk of the works, and 
Mr. Miller principal foreman to the contractor. 
The walls of the building throughout are con- 
structed with best Gamlingay gault stock 
bricks in Portland cement. The piers and 
pendentives are built in blue Staffordshire 
bricks and Portland cement, and bonded with 
hoop-iron each course. The whole of the ex- 
ternal walls, where not of stone, are faced with 
white glazed bricks. The external dressings are 
of Portland stone. The plinths, pilasters, angle 
quoins, and frieze to north front are of Shap 
granite from Messrs. Fenning’s quarries. The 
whole of the internal granite has been supplied 
by Messrs. Fraser & Son, of Broadford Works, 
Aberdeen. The interior of the large hall, which 
attracted much attention from the visitors, is 
faced up to main cornice with polished Pavon- 
ezza marble, built in as part of the work in 2 in. 
and 4 in. thicknesses alternately. The penden- 
tive are faced with Aubigny stone up to upper 
cornice. Besides the large hall, the ground- 
floor contains two transepts, 22 ft. wide each ; 
two side aisles, 15 ft. wide each; two semicir- 
cular apses, vestibule, members’ washing and 
reading rooms, post-office, and other offices, the 
whole being approached by the principal en- 
trance from Throgmorton-street, and two other 
entrances from Old Broad-street. The principal 
entrance is lined with a deep granite plinth or 
dado, and polished Plymouth marble above dado 
to Portland stone cornice; the ceiling here 
is panelled in Portland stone resting on cast-iron 
ornamental girders. The walls of the vestibule 
and small lobby are lined with Ipplepen marble 
plinth, and Plymouth marble dado 4ft. high, 
and from dado to ceiling with Sicilian marble. 
The ceiling is executed in Hitchins’s patent 
plaster finished in Martin’s cement. All the 
other ceilings throughout, where of plaster, are 
also finished in Martin’s cement. The stepsand 
landings in front entrance, and to principal 
staircase, are laid first solid Craigleith, then 
1} in. loose Craigleith treads for easily replacing 
when worn out. The staircase walls are lined 
with light Ipplepen marble dado, and Pavonezza 
marble above the same to cornice. The orna- 
mental cast-iron balusters by Messrs. Cooper & 
Son, of 121, Drury-lane, are surmounted by a 
mahogany handrail. 

The total area of the new Stock Exchange on 
ground floor is 15,000 superficial feet. We 
understand the east wall of the old Stock Ex- 
change will shortly be taken down on the com- 
pletion of the new hall to unite the two build- 
ings. Besides the principal staircase there are 
other staircases leading to the settling-room 
and to the settlement departments, the former 
covering the area under the large hall, and the 
latter occupying the second and third floors of 
the north building. The principal staircase 
leads to the large committee-room, secretary’s 
offices, manager’s room, and other offices. The 
visitors having returned to the reading-room, 
unanimously passed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
J. J. Cole, who, in replying, expressed the hope 
that, when the new Stock Exchange was com- 








* For notes on the history of the Old Stock Exchange 
see Peter Cunningham’s ** Handbook of London.’”’ 
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the clerk of the works, office was shown a Ate, 
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VISIT TO THE UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAY. 


THE visitors next proceeded to the works 
of the Inner Circle Completion Railway. The 
progress making with this remarkable piece 
of engineering from Mansion House Station 
to the Tower is very rapid, the tunnel havin 
for some time been completed. The laying ot 
the rails and the building of the stations are the 
remaining work to be done. These are advancing 
by noticeable strides even from day to day; and 
in a short time the trains will pass along the 
subterranean way. The history of how that 
way has been made will be very interesting to 
others than engineers. The whole distance 
runs under the busiest centre of the largest 
and busiest city in the world, and it is 
claimed that all the many operations of 
construction and excavation have proceeded 
without serious injury to any one or inter- 
ruption of business or traffic. Portions of the 
line have passed through quicksands and former 
river beds; other portions under lofty ware- 
houses and stately edifices ; others under 
streets through which the movement of vehicleg 
and pedestrians never ceases from morn to 
night. The whole of the shops and houses in 
Cannon-street have been underpinned and the 
concrete supports carried down 30 ft. on and 
into the tertiary clay. The old Wall-brook has 
been carried under the tunnel into the Low- 
Level Metropolitan Sewer: the former district 
sewer from Walbrook to King William-street 
has been divided and flows in two culverts, one 
on each side of the new railway, and the City 
sewer running towards London Bridge has also 
been rebuilt at the lower level required by the 
exigencies of the line. All the branches and 
house-connexions required have been duly made: 
gas mains and water mains have been held up 
by timbering for a time and then built up to and 
supported from below. And all these subter- 
ranean operations have proceeded for months 
upon months without cognisance by the thousands 
of inquisitive minds who have ceaselessly passed 
over the workers below. The general dimen- 
sions of the underground tunnel are 25 ft. 3 in. 
in width; 21 ft. 6 in. from centre of the con- 
crete invert to the soffit of the arch; and 
18 ft. is the distance between the centre of 
the covered way and the plane of the 
rails. The general system of execution, as, 
for instance, in Cannon-street, where the course 
of the line and the street corresponds, has been 
to cover over the road with planking; then to 
dig a trench on either hand and put in the side 
walls; next to build the arch over on wood 
framing resting on the undisturbed ground; 
afterwards to excavate the solid earth; and, 
finally, to construct the concrete invert with its 
longitudinal central drain. The same funda- 
mental system, modified by circumstances, has 
been adopted for other requirements. __ 

The most extraordinary proceeding in the 
whole of the undertaking has been the under- 
mining of the colossal statue of King William IV. 
and the construction of the tunnel below with- 
out removal or disturbance. The weight to be 
dealt with was no less than 170 tons, and the 
statue now rests entirely upon the crown of the 
arch of the tunnel. The old foundations of the 
pedestal of the statue,—round in form,—st 
right in the path of the railway, and were 
composed of lime-concrete filled in upon the 
ancient inequalities of the ballast ground. The 
east and the west sides of these foundations 
were cut away, and two rectangular legs of 
Portland concrete, 9 ft. by 4 ft. in section, were 
built in from beneath the stone pedestal down 
to the London clay at a depth of 40 ft. The 
support of the statue being thus transferred, . 
heading was driven through the top of the cen 
tral portion of the old foundations and the — 
portion of the tunnel-arch built through pre 
upon the excavation. This being done, 
upper parts of the legs were similarly _— a 
and the corresponding crown portions 0 j 
arch turned over. The side walls being erecte 
the lateral portions of the tunnel-arch were 

ith the central 
constructed and made good wit Sea 
portions, All obstructions to the course 0 . 
line were then cleared out of the way, the thic 
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orting crown of the arch being 
- ot ioe oft brickwork, or rather over 4 ft. 
ap es al Another remarkable undertaking 
7 the carry ing of a skew arch under the lofty 
i: houses in St. Thomas Apostle. Here four 
par pillars were made to support the 
+ vildings, the side-walls of which were first cut 
out to admit the execution of the central section 
f the arch; lateral portion of the arch being 
of Sequently built up toit. The traffic in the 
streets generally was, of course, kept from 
interference by the laying down at nights of 
sections of wood planking after the common 
ractice of contractors. But there is nothing 
of the kind on record to compare with the 
magnitude of the undertaking, and the despatch 
used in the case of the fore court of the South- 
Eastern Railway and Hotel. The railway 
traffic could not be permitted to be barred, 
and the only interval available was that 
between the despatch of the Paris night 
express and the time of starting the early 
morning trains. Three hundred men and all 
the materials were got ready for the occasion ; 
and, so soon as the Continental train had left on 
ita journey, the workmen commenced simul- 
taneously over the whole area. The stone 
paving was removed. Timber baulks were 
laced at the proper distances on the ground, 
and thick planking was laid and crossed over 
them; and, when the station doors were opened 
inthe morning, the fore-court was paved with 
wood and the engineer’s requirements accom- 
plished. The upper world being thus shut out 
from the lower world the contractor went on 
his subterranean way in peace and isolation. 
Headings were driven under this paving- 
oe aol struts were put in beneath the 
timbers. The burrowings in the earth went 
on and galleries were formed for the inter-com- 
munications of the workmen. Pits were sunk 
to the depth required for the pillars to support 
the future iron roof of the underground 
station; blocks of Bramley Fall stone were 
lowered down into place for these foundations ; 
the iron pillars themselves followed. Iron 
girders were brought in, and these are being 
lifted into position by hydraulic jacks working 
still upon the top of the solid ground in the 
galleries beneath the wood paving of the 
forecourt. These girders as placed are being 
riveted up to the iron pillars and con- 
nected with the supports upon the side 
walls, So the underground station is 
being built underground, embedded in the 
solid earth. Visitors now wander amongst 
deep iron plates and iron pillars, some still 
embedded, others more or less exhumed; and 
as the earth is excavated more and more of the 
finished station becomes revealed. The general 
operations in the execution of the stations are 
similar in every case, and all are advancing well 
towards completion. That at Fish-street-hill 
is almost ready, Seething-lane is two-thirds ad- 
vanced, and Cannon-street is half done. All the 
stations are of the same type, being entirely 
underground, about 350 ft. long, with rows 
of iron pillars parallel with the platforms sup- 
— ag — Paige and edifices 
€. in width they are from 50 ft. to 70 ft. 
The booking-offices will be light buildings, above 
ground, except in the case of Cannon-street, 
where there will be an ornamental staircase, 
“ing direct into the subterranean station, 
= ~ “ newer below the front or 

ounda i 

occupied b ga’ the courtyard, formerly 
‘laste y ght of steps and a row of 
om rs. The tunnel and the stations form 
tins 4 & continuous covered way, the ventila- 
of which will be provided for on the 


Same principle as in mines, b 
, by two powerful 
“0 Pa be worked by steam-engines. 


= ne being under the house No. 
2 oo ue ag and the other in Little Tower- 
mat? brick shafts in each instance will 
a » and will throw off the steam from 
hier t “2 ichony and the contaminated air high 
posh ® tops of the adjoining houses. The 
a age f the line are Sir John Hawkshaw 
i . Zor Barry ; the resident engineer 
Walker 4 n. The contractor is Mr. T. A. 
ing » Of Westminster, for whom the work is 
ae by Mr. Wardhaugh, whose 
seta se in the execution of former 
waye has bo. ¢ Metropolitan Inner Circle Rail- 
mais n of the greatest value. At the 
Prospect of th which 18 making, there is good 
lee ce Hh. © Opening of this great under- 
minh ra much, if at all, delayed beyond 

of July next, as originally contem- 
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VISIT TO THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL | 
MUSEUM. 


A VISIT was made tothe Architectural Museum 
and School of Art, Tufton-street, Westminster, 
on Wednesday afternoon. The visitors were 
received at 2 p.m. by Mr. J. P. Seddon, who 
read a paper giving a general and chrono- 
logical description of the principal objects of 
interest there, commencing with the beautiful 
marble reliefs from the ruins of one of the 
ancient capitals of India, situate in the desert 
of Rajpootana, circa 1100, presented to the 
Museum by Sir Bartle Frere. Mr. Seddon 
rapidly referred to the many objects exhibited, 
and pointed them out to the visitors. He drew 
special attention to the collection of Venetian 
and Veronese casts presented by Mr. Rus- 
kin, and said “those who would read the 
‘Stones of Venice’ should first come here and 
see the casts.” Mr. Audsley proposed and Mr. 
Lacy W. Ridge seconded a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Seddon, and also to Mr. Randall Druce, 
the curator, who subsequently read a paper on 
the progress of the School of Art in connexion 
with the Architectural Musem, and on schools 
of art in general. 





We have thus brought our report of the 
proceedings of the Conference down to Wednes- 
day evening. Of the Visits made on Thursday 
and Friday, and of the papers and discussions 
at Friday’s meetings, we will give a report in 
our next. 








ART APPLIED TO COACHBUILDING. 


THIs was the subject of an interesting paper 
read at the Westminster Town Hall, on the 
30th ult., by Mr. Henry Julian, of Bolton, 
before the members of the Institute of British 
Carriage Manufacturers. We quote a few 
passages :— 

A carriage is a highly complex production. 
From one point of view it is a piece of 
mechanism; from another, a work of art, and 
is good or bad, a success or a failure, as it pos- 
sesses the characteristics of the latter: then it 
must follow that a coach-builder and an artist 
should have gifts and qualities of the same 
order and cultivate them by the same means; 
that is, he should have a hand made deft by 
practice, capable of doing the finest and most 
delicate work, and an eye educated for propor- 
tion, form, and colour. If this be so, and I 
think no one will doubt it who knows anything 
of the art, no coachbuilder can produce the 
highest results who has not made himself con- 
versant, not only with the principles of con- 
struction, but also with those of art. No one 
denies that the first demands study and expe- 
rience, but there are very many who think that 
they have an intuitive knowledge of what is 
fitting and beautiful, and therefore that it would 
be a waste of time on their part to study what 
has been done by the potter, the sculptor, and 
the artist, with the view of transferring the 
graceful lines and harmonious colours of vase, 
statue, or picture to their work, and yet to 
attain to efficiency in the one demands less 
time,—a lower standard of mind than the other. 
An artist or a sculptor is not the product of a 
day, he is eminent only in proportion to the 
time and thought he gives to his work, and 
what is necessary to him is necessary to us. 
A word or two will make this self-evident. The 
three essentials of a work of art, are proportion, 
form, and colour, and these are the essentials of 
a good carriage. A knowledge of them does 
not come by intuition. They are inseparable 
from experience, culture, and taste. The eye 
must be educated so that it shall detect at a 
glance when one part is too large for another, 
and when one part, not only is, but looks strong 
enough for the weight it has to bear. This 
seems very simple; but were it as simple as it 
looks, it would not be violated as often as it 
is. Sometimes we see a quarter panel out of 
all proportion too large for the door, and rockers 
unusually deep to admit of the upper panels 
being shallow, with a view of producing a light 
appearance, but in reality giving prominence 
to a part that should be concealed as much as 
possible. At other times, the neck of the boot 
so narrow as to awaken the feeling of insuffi- 
cient strength in that part, and a seat so top- | 
heavy that it looks as if it got there by mis- 
take. 

It is no uncommon thing to see beds and sway 
bars that strike you as being too heavy, and 








any support to the wheel-plate, and blocks and 
felloe-pieces so deep that you are forced to con- 
clude that the carriage-maker worked by the 
rule of thumb. Occasionally we see springs 
made of such narrow steel that the number of 
plates have to be doubled, thereby decreasing 
their elasticity and increasing their liability to 
overlap and break, and wheels of such slight- 
ness as to suggest extreme frailty and danger 
to the occupants of the carriage. No one will 
doubt that these are defects,—defects that de- 
tract considerably from the appearance of a 
carriage, and that would not be tolerated in the 
work of a man of sound judgment and good 
taste. If a carriage be not of good proportion, 
all the finish that may be lavished upon it after- 
wards cannot condone this defect. It is as 
offensive to the educated eye, as a badly-drawn 
figure in a picture, however brilliantly it may 
be painted. Unfortunately, proportion is not: 
a thing that can be settled by compass and 
rule. It is purely a matter of experience and 
taste. If a man cannot see it for himself,— 
you cannot always show it to him by saying 
it lies here or there. Proportion is perfect: 
balance of parts,—when the eye is satisfied, and 
you cannot detect the relationship that one 
part bears to another, then you have proportion, 
—proportion that is as true as it is beautiful. 

Beauty of form, that is, graceful, flowing 
lines, or what we call “ unbroken sweeps,” are 
as essential to a carriage as they are to a vase 
orbust. Untillately there was a wide-spread idea 
in the trade that drawing was not an essential 
accomplishment for all. It was even assumed 
that a body-maker could do his work satisfac- 
torily without it. No doubt he could do it 
soundly, and if supplied with a full-sized 
drawing of the side elevation, could make a 
body without any very noticeable defects; but 
a large number of masters cannot draw, and do 
not, or cannot, afford to keep a draughtsman, 
and to expect under such circumstances that 
mea without a knowledge of drawing can pro- 
duce what is either graceful or beautiful, is to 
expect an impossibility. The hand that cannot. 
trace a beautiful curve cannot make one. You 
might as well expect the colour-blind to outrivak 
a Turkish carpet or a Moorish scarf. A know- 
ledge of drawing,—freehand and mechanical,— 
is indispensable, for without it truth, grace, and 
beauty are unattainable. No doubt all do not. 
possess the necessary gifts; but many possess 
them unknowingly, and nothing but trial will 
prove who has them and who has not. We 
cannot afford to let this class of talent run 
waste. At best it is not an unlimited quantity, 
and we must conserve and develop what we 
have, if our products are to be as remark- 
able for beauty as they are for constructive 
skill. 

Very few of our customers know anything of 
the construction of a carriage,—they are influ- 
enced by the general effect; that is, they are 
pleased with a carriage as it realises their con- 
ceptions of ease, grace, and harmony. Then it 
is important for us to discover how this end may 
be attained. Above all, I should say, by paying 
strict attention to form; that is, by taking 
special care in designing a Carriage that one line 
shall spring naturally from the other, and that 
all the lines, when combined, shall be graceful 
and flowing; that no part shall have more than 
its due amount of prominence; and that all 
ornament shall be subordinated to fitness. 
Short, broken lines destroy the feeling of 
unity,—that the design was the outcome of one 
mind. Unnecessary structural members are 
contrary to the fundamental principle of art,— 
that nothing is beautiful that does not serve 
some useful purpose,—and unnecessary or over- 
elaborate ornamentation destroys the feeling of 
repose essential to harmony. In this respect, 
I think English carriages superior to all others. 
Let any one examine a series of foreign designs 
from, say, ten years back to the present time, 
and he wi'l see that the characteristics of the 
older ones are short, broken, contorted lines, 
defective proportion, a tendency to over-elabo- 
ration, particularly in the seat-stays, steps, 
wheel-irons, and pump-handles. and that these 
characteristics have grown less and les pro- 
nounced,—that is, these designs have become 


/more assimilated to the chastened and simple 


elegance of a high-class English carriage. I 
do not mean tosay that all English carriages are 
perfect. I have seen now and then monstrosi- 
ties on two and four wheels made in England. 
I mean the carriages made by men of experi- 
ence, ability, and good taste, and I boldly assert 


tongue pieces and nunters as too light to give that their carriages have no equals in the world. 
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I confess that we are not so far ahead of some 
mations as we used to be. 

The trimming and painting of carriages have 
‘changed little in forty years. The colours and 
their arrangement were much the same then as 
mow. The darker shades of green, blue, and 
brown predominate at present and have pre- 
dominated for some time. These colours in 
rep, cloth, leather, or silk, whether in the plain 
or fluted style, can at best be made to produce 
only negative results, and perhaps that is the 
reason why they are adopted so widely; for 
the lining of a carriage should be treated as a 
background for a lady’s toilet. I do not say 
this is the idea that always influences the coach- 
‘builder in producing, or the lady in ordering a 
carriage ; but that it has operated on both un- 
consciously I have no doubt, and that this taste 
for sombre colours is based upon a sound 
principle, that anything showy, — anything 
that might produce a violent and perhaps a 
disagreeable contrast, must be avoided. But 
are dark green, blue, or brown the best for this 
purpose ? when they are it is more a matter of 
chance than of selection. It would not be easy 
to find a colour that would be a suitable back- 
ground for peacock blue, bright mauve, or 
London smoke without marring the appearance 
of that part of a carriage which should be 
wemarkable for good taste. 

Coach painting has for a long time been at a 
standstill. It is no better and no worse than it 
was fifty yearsago. Heraldry, that might have 
‘developed into something worthy of the name 
of art, owing to a stupid tax, is dying fast. 
Straight lines, of varying width, that often 
cannot be seen ten yards off, are universally 
accepted as the ne plus ultra of carriage deco- 
ration. In no other branch of manufacture 
would such decoration be tolerated. It is 
mechanical and conventional in the narrowest 
and most objectionable sense of the words. 
Surely no one believes that this must continue 
so,—that in straight lines we have exhausted 
all the possibilities of carriage decoration. I 
know that there are difficulties m the way, and 
that not the least of these is cost; for a pound 
dess or more often causes or prevents a sale,— 
and we shall have to overcome prejudice and 
custom,—discover what will most readily adapt 
itself to our work,—retain delicacy of hue and 
brilliancy of effect when varnished ; but that it 
can be done successfully and artistically, may 
be seen in Japanese lacquered articles. Their 
japanned work is quite as brilliant, more durable 
and beautiful than our painting, and admits of 
decoration that rivals nature in freshness and 
purity of tint. Here we might get some 
valuable hints. The process is very similar to 
our painting. Each coat of lacquer is rubbed 
down with charcoal, a finer kind being used for 
each consecutive surface, and the last coat. is 
polished with the ash of deer’s horns, applied 
with a soft leather. 

We have given to our carriages the essen- 
‘tials,—proportion and form; but they still lack 
the crowning element of colour,—colour 
artistically applied. That must, in a large 
measure, be done by our painters, and if by 
them, their work must be the outcome of cul- 
ture, skill, and taste. These qualities are only 
found in perfection in those who have mastered 
the principles of decorative art, and who know 
by experience how these principles may be most 
effectively applied. Such men are few, more, I 
have no doubt, from want of opportunity than 
from want of talent. It will be for our art 
classes to develope what is latent in the rising 
generation of painters. Directed by men who 
know our needs,—stimulated by examples of 


the best work done by other branches of art- | f 


manufacture,—encouraged to break through the 
trammels of tradition, and free to give expres- 
sion to their own thoughts, the result would be 
style of decoration that would give to.our. 
carriages a value higher than that .acconded to 
convenience and ort,—that value which the. 
refined of all ages have given to objects that 
tharmonise with their sense of the beautiful. | 


t 








Wimbledon.—A new Congregational church 
has been opened at .Wimbledon. It : has. 
@ spire 140 ft. in height... The» building, 
which is of Godalming stone facing with Ba 
stone dressing, has been erected. from a design: 
by Mr. W. D. Church, architect, South-place, 
Finsbury., Mr. E.C. Ackermann, of .Wimbledon,- 





was the builder, and the cost will be about> 
6,0001., including extras and fittings. : Thue 2 RA 


MR. HODGETTS’ LECTURES AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
THE two last lectures delivered by Mr. 
Hodgetts at the British Museum are so inti- 


mately connected with each other that we have 
preferred noticing them together to giving a 


detailed account of each. 


In the lecture on the “ Rune,” the intention 
of the lecturer was to show that notwithstand- 
ing certain similarities between the Greco- 
Pheenician alphabets and the Teutonic Futhork, 
there was no evidence of copying from one by 
the other, nor was the similarity greater than 
might be expected in expressions of thought in 
signs by members of one great family. The 
fact being that both Futhork and alphabet are 
descendants from a common stock long since 
extinct. Properly speaking alphabets were 
never invented, but had become evolved from 
ideographic systems long passed away, which 
in their turn were the daughters of some still 
more perfect system of representation of 
thought by sound, the result of a perception 
by man in an early stage of his history on the 
globe, of the congruous relation between mind 
and matter, which was the soul of the early 
myth. 

The circumstances that the fundamental 
number of characters in the most ancient 
Futhork is the same as that of the letters of the 
early Greek alphabet, viz., sixteen, was duly 
pointed out, and the resemblance between the 
Roman B, R, and J, and the Scandinavian 
characters for the same sounds were dwelt upon 
at some length in proof of the assertion that 
they both were descended from a common 
parent. The name of each letter in the Old 
Norse, German, and Anglo-Saxon systems 
was next investigated and shown to be iden- 
tical in all the Teutonic series, of which the 
English Futhork was the most complete, and 
farthest from the classic models. 

There were, in this very perfect system, forty 
letters, by which the sounds of our copious lan- 
guage could be well rendered, while the more 
meagre Roman alphabet is quite inadequate to 
our wants. The peculiar wealth of vowel sounds, 
in which we are so rich, found an exponent in 
the Runes, which, besides their initial value as 
letters, had a mystic or inner life which had to 
be recognised as well. Thus the Rune for T 
represents the head of a javelin, which is pro- 
perly called gdr, but it is the attribute of the 
god Tyr, for the initial of whose name the 
weapon is made to stand; so that the sight of 
the Rune, standing by itself, would call up the 
idea of the god, but in juxtaposition with other 
letters, it became T pure and simple. So with 
many others. The Rune N is called need, 
necessity, or tribulation, and denotes a knot, 
and it was usual for the bridegroom at a 
wedding to draw this knot on the nail of the 
bride’s little finger, representing thereby the 
marriage knot or nuptial tie. The vowels in 
the Futhork are certainly very fully rendered, 
and Mr. Hodgetts deplores the loss we have 
sustained in adopting a system so imperfectly 
adapted to our wants asthe Roman. The diffi- 
culty of knowing what to do with a word which 


‘we meet with for the first time is a hardship 


which we have no right to have imposed upon 
us, and he referred to the modern Icelandic 
alphabet, in which, although the letters were 
taken from the Latin alphabet, certain modifi- 
cations had been made which rendered it 
phonetic,—the a in ball, fall, all, &c., being 
represented by A, with an inclined bar over it, 
thus A; the a in man, can, fan, &c., by 2; 
the long I in mime, ice, I, &&., is represented by 
; and the sound in it, wit, &c., by the ordinary 
character. 

Some of the forms of the more elaborate 
Runes are very interesting indeed. The sign 
“ @thel” or “ Athel” is a picture of an enclo- 
sure; and meansland, but as the possession of land 
conferred nobility, or was a necessary element 
in possessing noble rank, so the sign came to 


‘| represent -nebility, and the word Atthel; so 


that-in writing such aword as Ethelred, for 
example, all that was necessary was to write 
the Rane in question, and the letters “red” 
after it: Alone it stood for land or country ; 
se with the rune ING, a termination of constant 
occurrenee in Anglo-Saxon, we have a repre- 
sentation of a field,—“ ing” (Swedish “iing”’) 


meaning afield; but- when used as a suffix, it 


was only the syllable “ing.” 
(It is -historically true, that with the religion 
of: Rome we adopted ‘the character of the 


| Latin alphabet ; but although Latin killed the 


oe 





Runes, they lived on into ages m 
us than the early times of our o 
were not forgotten in the first periods of th 
Norman usurpation, and at an earlier ‘ene 
when we should least have expected it, we find 
a Christian poem cut in stone in Runes. In th 
very period when we must have supposed that 
the ecclesiastical fury of the Rome-apj 

priesthood would have exhibited the seat 
repugnance to the use of the forbidden 


ore familiar to 
wn kin. The 


we find a portion of a poem resembling 
Ceedmon’s paraphrase, cut in Runes on the 


celebrated stone cross at Ruthwell, in Annan- 
dale. It is supposed to be of the seventh 
century. Another cross at Bewcastle, in Cum. 
berland, was raised in honour of King Alefrid 
who, conjointly with his father Oswin, reigned 
in the kingdom of Northumbria, and who died 
in the latter half of the seventh century. The 
words are :— 

+, This sigbecun 

Sette Hweetred 


em gerfe boldu 
eefter bar 
Ymb cyning Alcfridz 
gicegeed heosum sawlum., 


This memorial 
Hweetred set 


and carved this monument 
after the prince 
after the “king Alcfrid 
pray for their souls, 


There isa cross at Collingham (Yorkshire) 
supposed to be erected to King Oswine, who 
died in the middle of the seventh century, when 
Christianity was fairly established. 

The Rune is a plant of northern growth, and 
flourishes best in northern air. Even in the 
face of Christianity it held its own longer in 
the north of England, where these stones and 
crors2s are found. It continued in use in 
Northumbria as late as the tenth century. 

The fact of the survival of the Runes in 
Northumbria at a time when all traces of them 
had been lost in the southern part of the island, 
may be due to the more frequent intercourse 
with Scandinavia from the north than from the 
south, for this plant of northern growth 
flourished in Scandinavia long after its entire 
extinctionin England. Therefore in the Exeter 
Book, of comparatively late date, archaic Runes 
of the Northumbrian type occur. 

Another reason for the survival of the 
Northumbrian Futho Tr, and the destruction of 
Runic inscriptions in the south, was that Augus- 
tine in the south waged a fierce war against 
paganism, destroying every vestige of the older 
faith. But in a letter from Pope Gregory to 
St. Mellitus, he recommended that the symbols 
only of paganism should be abolished, and the 
holy places consecrated and made use of for 
Christian purposes. St. Paulinus carried out 
these instructions in Northumbria, but after his 
flight the work was taken up by missionaries of 
the Irish school, who pursued a different policy 
altogether, adopting the very symbols of 
paganism, but turning them to account as 
vehicles of Christian teaching. These mis- 
sionaries permitted Runic writing, and we are 
able to discover inscriptions in this character 
down to the time of St. Oswald, when every 
trace of Runic lore had been stamped out in the 
south. 

The lecture on the “ Book” commenced with a 
philological investigation into the word “ book, 
which was shown to be a Teutonic word living 
through all the Scandinavian 
more especially German, and, as well as im our 
own language, referring, like liber, papyrus, &e., 
back to the vegetable kingdom. In our own 
case bok is the beech tree, of ,which staves —_ 
to be cut with four even surfaces, on whic 
Runes were carved. Such an instrument was 
called a “ Béksteef,”’ and such is now the _ 
of a letter of the alphabet all through Scandi 
navia, Germany, and, in & corrupt — 
Russia, into which country it wes ee 
with other elements of Scandinavian CIV 
tion, by Ruric. | | 

When a modification of the Roman alphabet 
superseded the English Futhork, the ne gh 
wrote were ecclesiastics. The earl P 
time and less inclination for letters, cr git 
cecrl (churl) had none, so that priest — Sadi 
were the people to whom the charge oe ad 
making was confided. As the “ boo a 
vanished before. the littera, another peer 
had to be employed for the purpose Of Wr" 
and the skins of animals, properly pre Tn this 
called b¢k fell, or book skins, appeared. © 
name of so different a substance," “a 
from the animal kingdom,—the wo oer 
beech tree (bék) lived on; and, w peat ve 0 
superseded skin, the book. lived on nev 5 hi 
unchanged, whatever its substance oe book is 
Of the mind of the Englishman the 





the exponent, and we find the 


branch, all the _ 


earliest volume 
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gsess a record of daring deeds and heroic 
The hero Beowulf lives in the first English 
book, and lives on in all the hero life of the 
North. In the Nibelungen, in Sigwid Fafnirs- 
bane, in many 4 saga and lay all over Germany 
and Scandinavia, we trace currents flowing from 
the parent spring, our Qwn immortal Beowulf. 
The high chivalric feeling that animated the 
Teutonic and English,—and some of the Roman 
knights too,—is to be found in this grand epic 
of our race which we are never taught to read ! 

By the extreme courtesy and kindness of Dr. 
Bond and Mr. Thomson, the actual book was 
exhibited, and a portion read to the audience, 
and some of the chief beauties rapidly pointed 
out. The brilliant flash of the chain mail, the 
clang of the warriors’ tread, the salt-sea flavour 
of the poem, and the weird nature of many of 
the circumstances of action were dwelt upon 
with the enthusiasm of one who certainly must 
be admitted to love his subjects. 

The next lecture is announced for the 14th 
inst., the subject selected being the ‘‘ Horn.” 





life. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


At the fiftieth annual meeting, held on Mon- 
day evening last (the full official report of which 
is not yet issued), the following gentlemen were 
elected members of Council for the ensuing 
year of office, namely :—Ewan Christian, Presi- 
dent; David Brandon, F.8.A., Edward I’Anson, 
F.G.S., and Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A., Vice- 
Presidents; Cole Alfred Adams (President of 
the Architectural Association), George Aitchi- 
son, B.A., A.R.A., Arthur William Blomfield, 
M.A., F.S.A., James Brooks, Arthur Cates, 
Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., Henry Currey, William 
Milner Fawcett, M.A. (Cambridge), James 
Barlow Fraser (Leeds), John Gibson, Octavius 
Hansard, John Honeyman (Glasgow), Edward 
Graham Paley (Lancaster), Professor Thomas 
Roger Smith, and Thomas Worthington (Man- 
chester), John Macvicar Anderson, Hon. Secre- 
tary, and William Henry White, Secretary. 








THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 


Tue Iron and Steel Institute held their 
annual meeting last week, the Institution of 
Civil Engineers affording them the usual hospi- 
tality of their hall. 

The official programme gave six papers for 
reading, and a seventh was afterwards added. 
Two of these were papers adjourned from the 
last meeting, and one of them now enjoys the 
distinction of being again shelved, Mr. Browne’s 
paper on iron and steel permanent way, which 
was interpolated at the last minute, effectually 
ousting an unfortunate contribution on a new 
form of gas sampler. 

The first paper that came before the meeting 
was one by Mr. J. Lowthian Bell, on the “ Use 
of Raw Coal in the Blast-furnace.” It was a 
long paper of eighteen pages, and bristled with 
analyses of fuels and gases, together with 
chemical formulz and calculations. It would 
be impossible for us to do justice to it unless 
we could print it in full,and this our space 
forbids. A paper, by Mr. Smith-Casson on 

Gas Puddling and Heating Furnaces,” and 
another, by Mr. W. S. Sutherland, on “ The 
Application and Utilisation of Gaseous Fuel,” 
were next read and discussed together. The 
ormer paper described the Casson-Bicheroux 
gas-furnace. The gas is evolved ina separate 

» Which is exhausted by draught or forced 
ay ty blast. Mechanical feeding \of the coal 
~ ollowed. The air supplied for combustion is 

cated before mixing with the gas in the fur- 
mr but regenerators are not employed. Mr. 
utherland treated of the recovery of by- 
products from th a 4 
aiiaiad @ gases of blast-furnaces, the 
he alterwards being used to raise steam. 
—o Proposed was illustrated by 
me or humerous diagrams. Both papers 
be sep severely ponsiled by Mr. Head, 

work he had d j i 

with eae William rear rs ae 
nd day of the session (Thursda 
Reanoed with the paper by ii Walne 
ye thee’ to which we have referred. The 
advocated th 
gun os € use of steel sleepers, and 
h “eaagirny length details of the success that 
: aye enined in this direction by Webb on 
elners on and North-western Railway. He 
erred to the advance that the system of 


the ners ‘made in Germany. One of 
® chief difficulties was endways slipping on 





curves; a second objection was the fear of 
corrosion of parts that were brought in contact. 
Mr. Webb used a washer of brown paper, 
soaked in Stockholm tar, and had the chairs 
and sleepers riveted together by oe hydraulic 
riveter. A long discussion followed, in which 
Mr. Wood, of Middlesbrough, who had laid iron 
sleepers on the North-eastern Railway some 
years ago, Mr. Jeremiah Head, Mr. Markham 
of Staveley), Mr. Williams (of Middlesbrough), 
and other speakers, took part. If the opimion 
of the meeting may be taken as indicative of 
the opinion of the Iron and Steel Institute at 
large, the use of any other material than iron 
and steel for railway sleepers is little better 
than barbarism. 

Following Mr. Walter Browne’s paper was 
one by Captain C. Orde Browne, on the 
behaviour of armour of different kinds under 
fire. The descriptions of armour considered 
were :— 

1. Wrought iron. 

2. Wrought iron, with steel face (cor:»ound). 

3. Solid steel. | 

4. Chilled cast iron. 

Wrought iron yields locally, a clean hole 
being punched through it. Hardness and 
rigidity in the projectile were most rey :ired 
for this. 

Compound armour,—either Cammell’s, made 
on Wilson’s patent, or Brown’s, on Ellis’s 
patent,—yields mainly by cracking in radiating 
lines from the point of impact. The shot sets 
up, or more commonly breaks to pieces. Here 
tenacity of shot is principally called for. 

Solid steel, as made by Schneider, is rather 
less hard than the steel face of compound 
armour. As the shot enters, the plate swells 
forward round the shot and yields by radiating 
cracks. 

Chilled iron is used for coast armour defences, 
and is very hard and rigid. The primary re- 
quirement of the shot is tenacity, and under 
heavy blows from steel shot, such as those made 
by Sir Joseph Whitworth, the whole mass will 
break up. 

The lecturer went on to describe a large 
number of experiments made in this country, 
Russia, Italy, and elsewhere, illustrating them 
by means of diagrams and photographs. He 
condemned the practice, followed in England, 
of testing our own projectiles against our own 
armour, instead of trying their effect on the 
armour used by foreign nations. For (as the 
author pithily put it), although we may by the 
former means be killing two birds with one 
stone, the effect is lost if one of the birds 
happens to be the wrong one. What we want 
to know is how our projectiles will act on our 
enemy’s armour, and how much our armour will 
withstand our enemy’s projectiles. 

Captain Browne concluded a very able paper 
by saying that last year a commission was sent 
over from America to investigate the condition 
of iron and steel in Europe. It is said the 
report speaks unfavourably of English steel. 
This is to be understood if it refers to our steel 
projectiles, which seem specially to need en- 
couragement at the present time. 

Perhaps the paper of most general interest in 
the whole series was that by Mr. William John, of 
Barrow, on “Tron and Steel Shipbuilding,’’ which, 
with its discussion, occupied the whole of the last 
day’s sitting. The main point touched upon 
was the increasing substitution of steel for iron 
in the construction of vessels. In 1879, twenty- 
two steel steamers were built of a total tonnage 
of 19,522 tons, and one sailing ship of 1,700 
tons. In the same year 337 iron steamers of 
a total tonnage of 428,082 tons and thirty-three 
iron sailing vessels of 35,332 tons were launched. 
The percentage of steel to iron has gone on in- 
creasing, until last year we had, of steel vessels, 
ninety-two steamers, tonnage 141,552 tons, and 
eleven sailing vessels of 14,193 tons; iron, 
548 steamers, tonnage 742,292 tons, and seventy- 
two sailing ships, tonnage 114,698 tons. 

The author spoke of the much greater trouble 
that was experienced at the Barrow Shipbuilding 


Company’s yard when dealing with iron than] 


when using steel for marine constructive pur- 
poses. During last year, out of 75,000 tons of 


iron used at the Barrow Works 33 tons were. 


condemned. The loss, trouble, and. delay 
caused in this way was very great, and com- 
pared unfavourably with steel. 

The author cited several cases of steel ships 
going ashore and being got off again safely, 
whereas they must invariably have been lost 
had they been of iron. In one case a plate 
was dished 5 in. and yet the vessel did not make 





water. The paper touched very lightly on the 
engineering question, one point noted being that 
the Vulcan Forge are laying down appliances for 
rolling boiler plates in continuous rings, and so 
doing away with longitudinal seams in boilers. 
If this can be done, as Mr. John seems to think 
it can be, there is a chance that, combined with 
Fox’s flues, the continuous plate will put the 
boiler in advance of the engine. That is to say, 
we shall have ordinary practical boilers capable 
of generating higher pressure steam than the 
engines can use. It will then remain for the 
engineer to devise a better form of packing and 
an efficient means of lubrication, suitable for 
the greater heat of steam due to higher pres- 
sures. The paper concluded with a reference 
to the adoption of steel castings in place of iron 
forgings in marine engines and in such parts of 
vessels stern frames, stems, &c. A long dis- 
cussion followed, the representatives of iron 
speaking vigorously in defence of that material, 
and being, of course, met bey equally vigorous 
replies from the steel manufacturers. 








THE HILL TOWNS OF NORMANDY. 


ALTHOUGH the western districts of Normandy 
are less rich in architectural treasures than 
those which lie more to the east, and include 
the towns of Rouen, Caen, Lisieux, and Evreux, 
yet in natural beauty they are more attractive 
and their towns possess a personality (so to 
say) which makes them well worthy of being 
visited. Moreover, the line of steamers from 
Weymouth to Cherbourg, and the recent open- 
ing of the direct railway from Cherbourg to 
Avranches, has done much to render these parts 
more accessible to English visitors. The most 
marked feature of the towns is the fact that 
they dominate the surrounding country from 
the summits or high slopes of hills,—thus 
Coutances, Avranches, Mortain, Domfront, and 
Vire, each stands at a height considerably above 
the sea level, andallare fairly entitled to be called 
the hill towns of Normandy. It is far from our 
intention to describe the features of these 
different places in detail, they are to be found 
in various works of an architectural or guide- 
book nature. But there is too great a tendency 
at the present day to run to and fro on the 
earth, and rather to despise places which can be 
reached from home in a short time and to give 
the preference to places simply on account of 
their distance from home; and it has always 
seemed to us that there is occupation enough in 
Normandy to give the architectural student a 
holiday for several successive years without 
going further afield. Architecturally, there can 
be no question that Coutances is entitled to the 
first place among the hill towns of Normandy. 
The commanding position of the town on a 
height, round which the Soulle winds, overlook- 
ing, so to speak, the Channel islands and the 
great bay which has its apex upon Mont St. 
Michel, is distinctly striking. When on the 
summit of this height is placed a fine Gothic 
cathedral] the edifice gains immensely from the 
dominating character of its position. It seems 
to be typical of the way in which in Medizval 
times the church had the command of men. 
Nor is it the cathedral. alone, with its two 
western towersand its various noticeable interior 
details, such as the curious and most pleasing 
screens which divide the chapels of the nave 
one from another, but there is also the fine 
Church of St. Pierre to make Coutances re- 
markable. From the lower ground on the 
north-east side nothing could be more effective 
from a picturesque point of view than the east 
end with its flying buttresses. Passing west- 
ward along the coast line, the next hill town to 
be met with is Avranches. It is somewhat the 
custom to regard Avranches simply as a place 
from which Mont St.,.Michel may be visited, 
but in beauty of position it is not easy to sur- 
pass it. Placed.on the. high spurs of the hills 
which here descend steeply to the level of the 
sea, overlooking.the fertile and wooded country. 
which forms the lower parts of the valleys of 
the See and the Sélune where they meet Mont 
St. Michel .bay, the cathedral which it once 
boasted possessed a superb situation. As it is, . 
the so-called new cathedral possesses in its 
situation.attractions which would otherwise be 
wanting. But Avranches is, perhaps, more. ; 
remarkable as.being a city ,which was once & 
place of strength; and it isnot difficult, having 


the remnants of its. ancient walls_ before. the 


eye, to reconstruct in mind a fortified Norman 
city of Medizsval times. In the same way, at 
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Mortain, a town delightfully placed some 
twenty-one miles inland from Avranches, there 
are remnants of the stronghold of the Middle 
Ages. Unlike Avranches, it does not cover the 
top of the spur of a hill, it reposes on the higher 
sides of a little valley, which opens suddenly 
out to the westward, showing to the traveller a 
magnificent expanse of country, wooded and 
cultivated, stretching beyond the confines of 
Brittany. It may be doubted, indeed, whether 
from an equal height so extensive a view is 
visible as that which is seen from the little 
Chapel of St. Michel perched on the rocks above 
the town. But Mortain, being yet unvisited by 
the railway, has an interest as showing, so to 
speak, an anmodernised Norman town. It has 
changed little probably in the last hundred 
years, and though it does not possess any of 
the picturesque old houses which are, or were, 
to be found in some Norman and Breton towns, 
it is an admirable example of the modern town 
of Normandy at the end of last century. Its 
one long street stretching along the hill side, 
with the church at the end, which, by the way, 
has a good Norman doorway on its south side, 
has not changed for years. 

Continuing on the highlands of Normandy to 
the north, yet another hill town is to be seen 
(we omit notice here of Domfront), namely 
Vire. Here, again, we get back to Mediwval 
times, but in this instance we have before ts 
not the fortified but the manufacturing city. 
The mills which still nestle in the valley of 
the Vire bring back perfectly the mills which 
in quite ancient times clustered round the banks 
of the Vire and Viraine. It is true there are 
remains of a castle visible on the summits of 
the hill, and a mellowed cathedral and a clock- 
tower, which recalls, with its pious invocation 
to the Virgin to defend the town, other aspects 
of Medizval life. But it is as a manufacturing 
Medizeval town that we prefer to regard Vire as 
we wander along the picturesque but dirty 
streets of the old lower town. In the upper 
and more modern part, with the view far to the 
north, we may recognise a flourishing and 
provincial town of the nineteenth century. It 
will be thus seen that each of the Norman hill 
towns which we have named has distinct cha- 
racteristics. Domfront and Avranches are 
strongholds; Coutances is the cathedral town, 
the centre of ecclesiastical power; Mortain is 
the quiet provincial Norman town of the last 
century; and Vire is the busy centre of manu- 
facturing industry. 








BARTOLOZZI DECORATIONS. 


Messrs. H. & J. Cooper are persons of taste. 
Perhaps not anywhere in London may we see 
furniture of better design than in their obscure 
yet notorious shop in Soho. If, then, it should 
be necessary to say anything at all in dispraise 
of the present exhibition, it must be said with 
great circumspection, and under a keen sense 
of the littleness of criticism as compared with 
tie greatness and glory of trade. 

Besides Mr. Tuer, who wrote the big book, 
there are a number of enthusiastic people to 
whom Bartolozzi is an artist second to none. 
The ordinary man would certainly not desire to 
have the works of Bartolozzi empannelled in all 
the furniture of his room. If, however, there 
be an enthusiast, or lover of novelty, who wishes 
to see how tastefully this may be done, he can- 
not do better than pay a visit to Messrs. Cooper. 
He will do well, in that case, to remember, 
unless already a connoisseur, that the impres- 
sions are from plates which have seen upon an 
average a hundred years of active service, 
and that, therefore, whilst many indeed 
are wonderfully good, others are from worn 
and retouched plates, and are no less wonder- 
fully bad. The first of the rooms in this 
exhibition is simply a gallery of engravings. 
Here let the visitor remember that the value 
of all these handsumely-mounted late im- 
pressions, after “restoration by expert, 
careful, and reverent hands,” will soon, when 
the attraction of the novelty has ceased, be 
probably nil. As well might the purchasers 
of the Bewick blocks hope, by printing upon 
satin or white kid, to produce an edition of 
the “ Birds,” which should rival any of those 
—— came from the press between 1797 and 
1826. 

The inner room, to which special attention 
is invited, is furnished tastefully through- 
out, the only remarkable feature being the 
introduction of “ Bartolozzi” prints into all 





the furniture. It is fair to state, as it was 
encouragiug to observe, that these are in most 
cases removeable. The panels which they 
occupy mighi be filled with wood, or with 
anything else, without any injury to the 
design. With regard to the prints themselves, 
no happier fate can be wished for them. A 
better epithet than Decorative could not be 
found wherewith to describe the works of this 
school, and, accordingly, they could hardly 
be seen at greater advantage than when 
made to subserve a purely decorative 
intention. One or two small _ screens 
with small prints inserted are nice enough, 
and these we should be pleased to possess. 
But of this sort of thing a little would go 
a long way. We can imagine a tiny boudoir 
made pretty by some one who had a fancy 
to maltreat his prints for the sake of a 
decorative effect. Only a connoisseur of good 
prints may make such experiments without 
vulgarity, and he would be the last man to 
attempt it. Messrs. H. & J. Cooper have hit 
upon an idea essentially meretricious, and they 
have published a catalogue, of which the preface 
is merely a trade advertisement. All this 
is in the beaten way of business, and no one 
can object to it. We have only to say that 
it would have been a better advertisement had 
it been better done. Leaving Bartolozzi aside, 
Messrs. Cooper’s furniture is excellent. It 
is good in workmanship, and tasteful in 
design. In respect of a large “ Mahogany 
Mantelpiece in free Louis XV. style,’ this 
praise must be somewhat abated. The public, 
Messrs. Cooper may think, has grown tired of 
straight lines. That it may well be, and yet be 
not prepared all at once for every abasement of 
the baroque style. Great festoons of maho- 
gany drapery, and other vulgarities of a bad 
period, are introduced into doubtless hand- 
some piece of work. This marks a relayse 
on the part of the Messrs. Cooper, which, it 
may be hoped, will not recur. 








THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 1884. 


THE Council announce that the fvllowing candi- 
dates have passed the recent Professional Examina- 
tions :— 

Student Candidates for the A ssociateship.— Messrs, 
Harry Barratt, of Stourbridge ; Robert Alan Benson, 
Walter de Hoghrton Birch, Bernard Simon Dunning, 
John Henry Mead, of the Coliege of Agriculture, 
Downton ; William Timothy Hall, of Maidstone; 
John Baseley Se!by, of Mornington-road, Regent’s 
Park, N.W.; Edward Mixer, of Shepherd’s Bush, 
W.; Thomas Willard, of Rugby. Of these candi- 
dates, William Timothy Hall receives the “ Institu- 
tion Prize” of 15/., having obtained the highest 
number of marks (over 500) of any Student Candi- 
date, and Robert Alan Benson and Jobn Baseley 
Selby (bracketed equal) prizes of 10/. each, as 
second in order of merit among the Student Candi- 
dates. 

Non-Student Cundidates for the Associateship.— 
Messrs. Thomas Arthur Dickson, of the Agricul- 
tural College, Cirencester; Edward Greenop, of 
Brixton-rise, S.W.; William Redford Halkyard, of 
Kuutsford ; Robert George Petre, of Chelmsford ; 
George William Sadler, jun., of Cheltenham ; 
Theodore Sturge, of Bristol ; James Bruce Watson, 
of Tetsworth, Oxon. ; Jonas Marshall Webb, of 
Cambridge. Of these candidates, Jonas Marshall 
Webb receives a prize of 15/., being first in order of 
merit of the Non-Student Candidates. 

Fellowship Examinations.—The following candi- 
dates, who have previously passed the Associateship 
Examination, have been successful in passing the 
Fellowship Examination : —Messrs. Charles Herbert 
Bedells, of John-street, Bedford-row; Henry John- 
son, of Walbrook, E.C. ; and William Gustavus 
Stanhope Rolleston, of Leicester. The following 
Non-Associate candidates have also passed the 
Fellowship Examination :—Messrs. Alfred Mitchel- 
more, of Totnes, Devon; James Winder Peto, of 
Ixworth, Suffolk ; and William Smith, of Salford 
Priors, Evesham. 

Making together seventeen candidates who have 

the examination for the Associateship, and 
six candidates who have passed the examinations 
for the Fellowship, or a total of twenty-three 
successful candidates out of thirty-six who presented 
themselves for examination. 








Medieval Street, Health Exhibition.— 
In regard to this feature of the Exhibition, 
Mr. G. H. Birch, who designed it, wishes us to 
mention the name of the builder, Mr. Thomas 
Williams, of 6, Harrington-square, N.W., who 
erected the street in six weeks’ time, working 
night and day. The clerk of works was Mr. 
W. G. Sutton. 
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THE ART-UNION OF LONDON AND 
WOOD-ENGRAVINGS. 


Sir,—I have more than once felt incl; 
address a letter to the Builder, as pattaee hae 
medium for calling the attention of its subscribers to 
the prints issued to them by the Art-Union f 
London, A climax seems to have been reached , 
the last year’s print, and your most timely an 
judicious remark in your last week’s issue wij] not 
I om a ae its due effect. , 

s a subscriber of over forty years, I have 
some right to a word or two ag the cided ae I 
trust th:t others (and I have reason for believi 
that they who are dissatisfied with the existing state 
of things are not a few) may follow in the expression 
of the opinion to which I feel assured the columns of 
the Builder will be open. 
; The address of the chairman at the annual meet- 
ing seems to me singularly apologetic ; but does it 
occur to him that the cause of the falling-off in the 
number of subscribers, to which he alludes in his 
opening sentences, is not far to seek? If the Art. 
Union claim that they are and have been “the only 
body which has produced really fine and important 
engravings, and has kept the art alive,” surely the 
examples should be of the highest class. I do not 
deny that some few prints have been issued which 
are well worthy of being preserved and hung on our 
walls, but how many more have been, without much 
hesitation, relegated to the obscurity of the port- 
folio, and the size of which is, perhaps, their only 
claim to *‘ importance,” 

The decadence of line-engraving is, I fear, beyond 
dispute, and the causes which have led to a result so 
much to be regretted is a subject too wide to be 
dealt with in the space of a letter. Where do we 
find any mudern examples to compare with the works 
of Raffaelle Morghen, Sir Robert Strange, Wooilett, 
Muller, and many others ? 

As to the revival of the art of bronze-casting, 
England has for many years been far behind our 
French neighbours, and we may justly be proud of 
some of the Art-Union productions, but they are 
costly, and consequently can be possessed only by a 
comparative few. Parian scarcely lends itself to 
the production of fine-art work, although some of 
the busts may fairly claim a place of honour. 

The chairman objects that the work of the Art- 
Union is “‘ ignored by a certain school of critics and 
writers” ; few, however, wiil go so far as the late 
Samuel Rogers, who is stated to have said, ‘The 
Art. Union is a perfect curse ; it buys and engraves 
very inferior pictures, and consequently encourages 
mediocrity of talent.” I believe, sir, that the Art- 
Union has, to an appreciable extent, promoted a 
love of art, and it is because I believe this that } 
desire with you that a society with the larye means 
and influence at its disposal should issue only works 
of the highest character. 

If the claim to be a great society fcr the promo- 

tion of a love of art is to be sustained, I venture to 
think that a new departure must be taken, and, if @ 
line engraving is still to be the chief quid pro quo to 
its subscribers, more care must be taken, not only 
in the choice of subjects,--a most important matter, 
—but in the execution and quality ot the engravings. 
A name only, however eminent, will not cover care- 
less or slovenly work, Why not give us a smaller 
print, costing, perbaps, less in its production, but 
let it be the best of its kind,—by a British artist, 
certainly ; but if that be impossible, seek for it 
elsewhere. But pray let us have uo more of such 
unfortunate works as that of last year, and some 
others of previous date which I will not particularly 
specify. : 
The prizes distributed to the subscribers at the 
annual drawings are valuable in themselves, and 
exercise a most beneficial influence ; but these fall 
only to the lot of the fortunate few, and the question 
scarcely belongs to the issue you have raised, which 
is, I take it, that of the highest teaching, and, per- 
haps, 1 may add, the greatest good for the greatest 
number, Cc, T. H. 











COMPULSORY SANITARY INSPECTION. 


Str,—In handing you the enclosed copy of letter 
from Cvlonel Thorneycroft, published in a l 
paper, allow me to call the attention of the Instivite 
aud the profession generally to the clauses I the 
Act referred to, for compulsory sanitary inspection, 
which materially affect the body of architects 4 


] : 

“Yt is necessary that some steps should be taken to 
prevent these clauses being quietly smugzled thro 
the House for the benefit of sanitary engineers an 
ingpectors of nuisances at our expense. 

Colonel Thorneycroft, like a good many other 
philanthropists, in his endeavours to help one : y 
of men, entirely — or ignores the injury 26 
likely to do unto others. atk 

By certain clauses and provisions of tols propose’ 
Act, every architect, from highest to Jowest 2 
ing, will have to furnish complete copies Ns be. 
plans, sections, &c., of buildings prope ¢ these 
erected, and to obtain the sanction thereto 0 Some 
sanitary inspectors, many of whom have raining 
| bably undergone very little preliminary re 
but learn their business as they gv on. a road 
and annoyance to clients occasioned by meee wild 
practitioners to consult and pay, instead 0 , 





induce the employment of these inspectors to prepare 
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1 arch ] 
aomne lenty of youthful architectura 
— poly Bee Be - small expense, it is 
-_ than probable that many architects will find 
pore ractice rapidly diverging into other channels. 
~— the Bill is to be read a second time on the 21st 
; - +t behoves the profession to prevent the gallant 
Colovel from carrying out @ manifold injustice, not 
I to architects, but to the owners of house pro- 
oD A generally, if his very —— clauses are to 
in their integri 
be carried out in ® A PROVINCIAL ARCHITECT. 
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Hooks. 


The Practical Applications of Electricity: a 
Series of Lectures delivered at the Insutution 
of Civil Engineers, Session 1882-83. London: 
Published by the Institution. 1884. 


On the 15th of March, 1883, as some of our 
readers will remember, while the late Sir 
William Siemens was delivering a lecture on 
the electrical transmission and storage of power, 
in the theatre of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, he was interrupted by a loud explosion, 
followed by the rattle of broken glass from the 
skylight. It being ascertained that the explo- 
sion, whatever it might be, formed no intentional 
iJlustration of the lecture, and had not taken 
place on the premises of the Institution, the 
lecturer immediately resumed ; and it was only 
after the conclusion of the lecture that it was 
ascertained that the real cause of the report 
heard was the explosion of dynamite below the 
offices of the Local Government Board. 

The lecture thus significantly illustrated was 
one of aseries of six, which from February 15 
to May 3, 1883, were delivered at the Institu- 
tion ~s as many men of eminence, who were all 
Fellows of the Royal Society, and members of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘These six 
lectures have just been issued in one small 
volume, for the value of which the names 
of the lecturers themselves form a sufficient 
voucher. These are, Mr. Preece, Sir Frederic 
Bramwell, the late Sir C. W. Siemens, Dr. J. 
Hopkinson, Sir F. A. Abel, and Sir W. Thomson. 
The subjects extend over the progress of tele- 
graphy, illustrated by a map showing all the 
marine cables existing in February, 1883, tele- 
phones, transmission and storage of electricity, 
electric lighting, electricity applied to explosive 
purposes, and electrical units of measurement. 

In the lecture of Sir W. Siemens is contained 
an account of his electric railway, six miles in 
length, connecting Pertrush with Bush Mills, 
in the north of Ireland, illustrated by a plan of 
the line, and a drawing of the carriages. Sir 
F, Abel has given the best account that we have 
seen of the most extensive operation in the way 
of blasting that has hitherto been carried out or 
attempted; namely, the destruction of the reef 
of Hallet’s Point in East River, New York 
(familiarly known as Hell Gate) in September, 
1876. The area of the rock in question was 
three acres; and the object of the operation 
was to insure a minimum depth of 26 ft. below 
mean low water level over that surface. The 
preparation for the final shot was most compre- 
hensive. An aggregate length of 742,567 ft., 
or upwards of fourteen miles, of galleries and 
tnnnels was driven below the bed of the river ; 
6,741 holes, most of them 3 in. in diameter, and 
forming a total length of 58,445 ft., were drilled 
in the rock ; and they were filled with 49,914 lb. 
of explosives. These consisted of “ Giant 
powder,” or No. 1 dynamite; “ rend rock,” the 
glee. | at ane fracteur ; and 
é; owder, another nitro-glycerine prepara- 
— Which is a mixture of nitrate of ae 

pour, and charcoal with about 30 per cent. 
of hitro-glycerine. The operation of charging 
ie a nine days. The charges were con- 
twenty, = i ree. in vane of 
divided currents in ae Prtwinl <elit intey 

; ’ 
aueralor aun 2 _— carbon zinc 
Was intended to sapteds 100 eet eno 
simultaneous explosion of the wh le ; 
plished by a circuit closer, go an chet rioleot 
the series of 93 ch » governing t ew ole of 
Sitend: oni arges. When the mines were 
tion, which : si Ne admitted to the excava- 
tide, On the Salenbe Gin eas ae hee. 

- ay, the 24th of Sep- 
ek ees the explosion was effected. The 
jected wag ae - ow the spray was we 

ing apparently ‘trifling on porns raised 
shock experienced. Th " was the sensible 
demolished by th € total amount of rock 
y the explosion was 63,135 cubic 





yards, and it was practically successful over 
the whole area operated upon. 

This illustration of the wonderful degree of 
control which science has attained over the 
great disruptive forces liberated by chemistry 
is very striking. Wecite it by way of attracting 
attention to an educational work which, both in 
design and execution, is worthy of the im- 
portant institution which has inaugurated the 
series of lectures, and of the eminent engineers 
who, without remuneration, have thus placed 
the rich stores of their special experience at 
the services of their younger professional 
brethren. The lectures give a view of the state 
of the electric science which is encyclopeedic in 
its range, and luminous in its teaching. 





The Practical Dictionary of Mechanics: being a 
description of Tools, Instruments, Machines, 
§c.; a History of Inventions, and general 
Technological Vocabulary and digest of Me- 
chanical Appliances in Science and the Arts. 
By Epwarp H. Knieut. London: Cassell & 
Co., Limited. 


THIs is a supplementary volume to the larger 
work by the same author. The title will indi- 
cate the great range of subjects treated of, and 
a glance at its pages will reveal its American 
origin. As the present work consists of rather 
less than a thousand pages, it will be apparent 
how manifestly impossible it would be for the 
author to adequately fulfil the promise of his 
title. On turning to the pages of the book this 
is still more apparent, and it is difficult to 
imagine any specialist, excepting perhaps a 
leader writer for a daily paper, who could be 
interested in more than half its contents. 
The feature that will jar more especially on the 
susceptibilities of the engineer consulting the 
pages of this work will be the constant recur- 
rence of descriptions and illustrations of 
surgical appliances. Thus the third subject 
mentioned is ‘‘ abcess knife,’”’ which we are told 
has a curved concave blade, and is contained in 
an ivory or tortoise-shell handle, not very 
exhaustive information for the surgeon, and 
utterly unnecessary for those who require 
technical instruction on “ accumulators,” a sub- 
ject which follows shortly after. The same 
thing might be said of acoumeters, actual, 
eautery, acupressure pin, aérotherapy appa- 
ratus, zsthesiometers, and the thousand-and- 
one surgical devices that are more or less fully 
described. 

The American origin of the work renders it 
difficult to review it from an English standpoint ; 
but, making every allowance in this respect, we 
do not think the book will compare favourably 
with standard dictionaries of reference on 
mechanical subjects already before the public. 
For instance, taking at random the subject of 
launch engines, we have a little over three 
columns devoted to this matter and occupied 
principally by illustrations. The first of these 
is a perspective view of a vertical boiler and 
single cylinder engine, which could not well be 
made to work in any steam-Jaunch it would be 
powerful enough todrive. An editor describing 
such an arrangement of engine and boiler as 
typical of machinery fitted for purposes 
of boat propulsion must be ignorant of the 
first principles of the subject. The other illus- 
trations under this head are undoubtedly taken 
from marine practice, but they certainly cannot 
be said tobe representative of Jaunch machinery, 
at any rate from an English point of view. 
Turning to the subject of “electric lighting,” 
we have three small-type pages of descriptive 
matter and numerous illustrations. It natu- 
rally follows that the matter cannot be very 
fully dealt with within such limits of space, 
and indeed no pretence has apparently been 
made to bring the descriptions down to very 
recent date. The gas engine is another branch 
of mechanical engineering that has created a 
good deal of interest within the last few years. 
The principle of the Otto engine is well de- 
scribed, but no mention is made of some other 
well-known types, notably that of Clarke, 
which is surely worthy of notice. Over a page 
of descriptive matter is devoted to torpedoes; 
but here, again, no great effort has been made 
to bring the information to the present date. 
Turning over a couple of pages, we find testing 
machines more satisfactorily dealt with, there 
being two fair illustrations of Fairbank’s and 
Emery’s apparatus. Over two pages are 
devoted to a description of the telephone, 
which is accompanied by a full page of 





illustrations. Three locomotives are illustrated, 





two in full page. They are all of the American 
t 


ype. 

The work has not in all cases been by any 
means carefully edited. For instance, under 
the letter H we have a description of “ hot iron 
saw.” Turning to I, we find another type of 
hot iron saw under the heading of “iron cutter,” 
and again a third hot iron saw is described 
under another heading. It would be useless to 
carry our remarks on this book further. What 
we have said will serve to convey our estimate 
of the work, which, it will be seen, is not a 
high one. The illustrations in which the book 
abounds are of very unequal merit, some of 
them being decidedly poor, but the majority 
serve their purpose fairly well. The full-page 
engraving, of Florentine carved walnut panels, 
is an exquisite example of the illustrator’s art, 
although it may appear somewhat out of place 
in a dictionary of mechanics. There is one 
feature in this work, however, of which we can 
speak in unqualified praise. To the notice of 
all the principal subjects treated of there is 
added a list, in many cases a very full one, of 
references to standard authorities, so that, if the 
student does not at all times find very full in- 
formation in the pages of the work itself, he is 
directed where to look for it. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

Apru 25.—6,798, J. B. O’Callaghan, London, 
Fastenings for Window-sashes and Casements, &c.— 
6,808, J. Hall, Stockport, Fire-grates, &c.—6,817, 
H. Westman, Birmingham, Fire-grates, &c.—6,820, 
T. C. Morgan, Hay, Flushing Water-closets.—6,834, 
W. Harrison, Sheffield, Door Handles and their 
Spindles. 

April 26.—6,852, B. Shaw, Wakefield, Opening 
and Closing Doors in connexion with Hoists. —6,861, 
C. D. Abel, London, Separating and Collecting Soot 
from the Smoke of Chimneys, &. Com. by R. 
Schomburg, Berlin. —6,874, C. F. Sandera, Birming- 
ham, Flushing Water-closets, &Xc. 

A pril 28.--6,918, F. West and J. P. West, Lewis- 
ham, Concrete Construction, &c.—6,919, J. C. Kent, 
Bedfont, Water-closet Disinfecting Apparatus,— 
6,923, A. Perkins, London, Register Stoves and 
other Fire-grates. 

April 29.—6,993, E. E. Allen, London, Construc- 
tion of Portable Buildings. 

April 30.—-7,009, J. T. Armstrong, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, Curtain or Cornice Poles.—7,014, J. 
Gamlin and J. B. O’Neill, Birkenhead, Stair-rods, 
&c.—7,015, T. W. Helliwell, Brighouse, Securing 
Sheets of Zinc, &c:, for Roofing Purposes.—7,028, 
J. G. Clements, London, Chimney-top.—7,033, 8. 
W. Cragg, Baltimore, U.S.A., Pavements. —7,047, 
H. C. Smith, Richmond, House Sanitation.—7,055, 
M. Syer, London, Pneumatic Flushing Apparatus. 

May 1.—7,061, J. L. Cartwright, Birmingham, 
Stench or Drain Traps. — 7,088, G. H. Couch, 
London, Mould for the Manufacture of Bricks, ‘Tiles, 
Ridges, &c.—7,089, W. Moyes, J. Moyes, and W. 
Moyes, Pollockshields, Urinals and Water-closets. — 
7,111, J. Watson and J. L. Spoor, Gateshead-on- 
Tyne, Kilns for the Manufacture of Portland 
Cement. 

SPECIFICATION ACCEPTED. 

April 29.—628, D. Millward, Bowling-green, 
Manufacture of bricks, &c.—1,800, A. C. Smith, 
London, Exhaust Chimney-top and Roof Ventilator. 
—5,568, A. M. Clark, London, Fire-proofing the 
Joists, &c., of Buildings. Com. by W. H. Dolman, 
New York, U.S A. 

May 2.—534, A. W. Lake, London, Fireproof 
Concrete Roofs, Floors, &. Com. by T. Hyatt, 
Brooklyn, U.S.A.—-5,563, J. B. Petter, Yeovil, 


Stoves and Fireplaces. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 
Have been given on the dates first named. 

April 29. —5,870, W. Ross, Glasgow, Automatic 
Drain-flushing Apparatus (Dec, 27, ’83—5,897, R. 
Lofthouse, Manchester, Ventilation (Dec. 28, 83). 

May 2. —5,933, W. E. Heath, London, Shoring- 
up Dangerous Structures, &c, (Dec. 29, °83).-—5,940, 
J.C. Mewburn, London, Water-closets, &c. Com. 
by J. E. Boyle and H, Huber, New York, U.S.A. 
(Dec. 31, 83). 

ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the week ending May 3, 1884, 

4,270, D. H. Dade, London, Protecting Wood 
and other Surfaces against Fire and Transmission of 
Heat (Sept. 5, 1883, price 2d.). 


The wood is first coated with a pee made by mixing 
ground powdered silicate cotton with a solution of silicate 
of soda, and then with a coat of ground powdered mica 
mixed with asbestos, barytes, sulphate of lime, and solu- 
tion of silicate of soda, (Pro. Pro.) 

4,418, F. F. Brown, Chester, Parquet Floors 
(Sept. 15, ’83, 2d.). 

The wood is formed into tesserm, and these are made 


* Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 
street. 
+ Open to publie inspection for two months from the 


dates named. 
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into’ tiles so that the grain of the wood is perpendicular to 
the floor. (Pro. Pro.) 

4,488, W. M. Simons, Nottingham, Roller-blind 
Furniture (Sept. 20, ’83, 4d.). 

A weighted lever is pivoted on the axle of the roller 
and the blind cord, after being wound round the roller, is 
led through the lower end of the lever. When the cord is 
released, the upper weighted end of the lever engages one 
of a series of pins or stops on the roller, and prevents its 
revolving. (Pro. Pro.) 

4,490, S. Van Campen, New York, U.S.A., Deco- 
rative Tiles (Sept. 20, ’83, 4d.). 

These are made of paper, with the pattern embossed on 
them. The paper is then secured to paste-board, and a 
coating of size is given. The tile is then immersed in a 
colour bath, and afterwards varnished, 

4,503, W. P. Thompson, Liverpool, Apparatus 
for Extinguishing Fire. Com, by T. André, Paris. 
(Sept. 20, ’83, 2d.) 

A series of pipes is placed round all the walls of the 
room, &c., to receive water under pressure. and they are 
— with holes, which are furnished with taps, (Pro. 

ro 


-) 
4,527, R. E. Cox, London, Furnaces, Stoves, and 
Grates (Sept. 21, 1883, 2d.). 


To allow anthracite or similar coal to be burned, the air 
spaces or pene of these grates are reduced by plates of 
metal, and one of the bars in front is fitted with a gas- 


burner to start the fire. (Pro. Pro.) 








MEETINGS. 
Saturpay, May 10, 
Royal Institution. — Mr. Hodder M. Westropp on 


** Recent Discoveries in Reman Archeology.” (II1.) The 
Palatine Hill, 3 p.m. 


Monpay, May 12. 


Society of Arts.—Prof. W. Noel Hartley on ‘‘ Fermen- 
tation and Distillation.”’ (I.) 8 p.m. 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society.—8 p.m. 


Tvugspay, May 13. * 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—(1) Discussion on Mr. 
8. B. Boulton’s paper on ‘‘ The Antiseptic Treatment of 
Timber.” (2) Mr. R. W. Peregrine Birch on ‘‘ The Pro- 
gress of Upland Water through a Tidal Estuary.’’ 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. A. Reading 
on *‘Comparisons between English and Continental Re- 
naissance Architecture.” 

Anthropological Institute.—(1) Mr. E. H. Man *‘On 
the Ethnology of the Andaman Islands.’’ (2) Professor 
Flower, F.R.S8., ‘On the Osteology of the Natives of the 
Andaman Islands.”’ 8 p.m. 


Werpwespay, May 14. 


British Museum (Anglo-Saxon Room).— Mr. J. F. 
Hodgetts on *‘ Early English or Anglo-Saxon Antiquities.”’ 
(IV.). The Horn. 2 p.m, 

. Edinburgh Architectural Association.—President’s Ad- 
ress. 

Society of Arts.—Professor Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S., 
on ** Telpherage.’’ 

Tuvurspay, May 15. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.--Mr. 
G. A. Storey, A.R.A., on ** Mysteries of Colour.”’ 8 p.m. 

Societ of Antiquaries.—The Rev. H, J. Cheales ‘‘ Ona 
Mural Painting of the Resurrection, from All Saints’Church, 
Friskney.” 8.30 p.m. 

' Clerks of Works’ Association (St. James’s Hall).—Mr. A. 
Reckenzaun on ‘“ Electricity: its Application to Public 
Works and Buildings.”” 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Professor Dewar on ‘Flame and 
Oxidation.’’ (IV.) 3 p.m. 

Chemical Society.—8 p.m. 

Frrpay, May 16. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. J, A. Gotch, on *‘ John 
Thorpe and the English Renaissance.’’ 7.30 B= 

Royal Institution.—Professor W. Odling, F.R.S., ‘On 
the Dissolved Oxygen of Water.’’ 9 p.m, 

Saturnpay, May 17. 

Architectural Association.—Visit to a House in Kensing- 
ton-court (Mr. T. G. Jackson, architect), 3 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Dalmeny 
House, Barnbougle, and Dundas Castles, 








Miscellanen. 


Third-class Season Tickets.—A deputa- 
tion waited upon the Board of Directors of the 
Great Northern Railway, on the 2nd inst., to urge 
upon them the desirability of issuing season 
tickets to third-class passengers at a price 
bearing the same proportion to the first and 
second class season-tickets as exists between 
the ordinary daily tickets. At present the 
working man pays the railway company con- 
siderably more than even the first-class season- 
ticket passenger. The deputation included the 
Duke of Westminster and the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, the company named being represented by 
Lord Lymington, the Hon. Cecil Ashley, and 
Mr. Farrant, the deputy-chairman. The Chair- 
man of the Great Northern Railway promised 
that the matter should have the careful con- 
sideration of the Board. We hope they will 
keep their word. Railway companies are slowly 
finding out that in many respects it is their 
interest to treat third-class passengers with 
as much consideration as the other classes, 
and we do not apprehend that the present case 
will be found to be an exception. Statistics 


that have been sent to us show that on a test 
length of line selected (Hornsey to King’s- 
cross), while the first-class season-ticket holder 
pays 6d. per working day for transport, over 
three months, the third-class passenger pays 8d. 


Northumberland Avenue.—The whole of 
the building-sites on both sides of Northumber- 
land Avenue have how been let on lease by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the leasing of the 
sites for the erection of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, and residential chambers and offices 
by the Mayfair Mansions Company, which have 
just been effected, completing the lettings. In 
continuation of the National Liberal Club 
building on the south-west side is the North- 
umberland Avenue Hotel, which has a frontage 
of nearly 300 ft. in length, and is to contain 
eight floors, besides the basement. This struc- 
ture has been carried to a height of several feet 
above the ground-line. Messrs. Isaacs & Florence 
are the architects, and Messrs. Perry, of Bow, 
the contractors. The Hétel Métropdle, which 
occupies the whole of the Avenue frontage south 
of Scotland-yard, with a return frontage into 
Whitehall-place, is in a forward state, having 
already been carried five or six stories high. 
The three buildings thus named, together with 
the premises of the Society, occupy the whole 
of the south-west side of the Avenue on the 
north-east. On the north-east side the build- 
ings in progress south of the Grand Hotel 
include the new premises for the Constitutional 
Club, which will have a frontage to the Avenue 
of upwards of 200 ft. Mr. R. W. Edis, of 
Fitzroy-square, is the architect, and Messrs. 
Lucas Bros. the contractors. The Charing- 
cross Turkish Baths adjoining, which have 
for some time past been in course of 
erection, have just been covered in, and 
will shortly be completed and opened. Mr. 
R. Walker is the architect, and Mr. Woodward, 
of Finsbury, is the contractor. Adjoining will 
be a block of residential chambers, about to be 
erected for the Mayfair Mansions Company. 
Mr. C. D. Martin is the architect, and Messrs. 
Perry, of Bow, the contractors. Immediately 
to the south will be the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute, the foundations of which are now being 
got in. Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner are 
the architects, and Messrs. Patman & Fother- 
ingham the contractors. At the south angle of 
the Avenue and Northumberland-street another 
block of residential chambers is about to be 
erected, which, it is stated, will have “ novel 
arrangements,” the groundand mezzanine floors 
being intended to be let for a bank, insurance 
offices, or other public purposes. Messrs. Bassett, 
Keeling, and C. D. Martin are the joint archi- 
tects ; and Messrs. Perry & Co., of Bow, are the 
contractors. 

Compressed Air to Let.—At present there 
is a Bill before Parliament which is to give to 
a joint-stock company powers to erect very 
large engines on land within the Borough of 
Birmingham, and adjacent to the Birmingham 
and Warwick Canal, and to lay mains in a cer- 
tain area. The steam engines are to be of great 
power, and their duty will be to keep the mains 
charged, by means of suitable pumps, with air 
at a pressure ef 45 lb. per square inch. This 
compressed air is to be supplied to customers 
just as gas now is, and its function will be to 
drive small engines for manufacturing and other 
purposes. Those who already possess small 
steam engines and boilers will be able to dis- 
card the boilers and all nuisance and expense 
attendant thereon; while those who have hither- 
to wished for mechanical power, but been unable 
to have it, will only need to supply themselves 
with small engines of a cheap and simple form, 
in order to be able to avail themselves of the 
power offered. In many cases local considera- 
tions, conditions of lease, or questions of insur- 
ance, prevent the employment of a steam engine; 
not because of the engine itself, but on account 
of the boiler. In such cases compressed air will 
often solve the difficulty, as there can be little 
more objection to a small engine so driven than 
to sewing- machines.— The Hardware Trade 
Journal. 

Surveyorship, West Hartlepool. — Last 
month, Mr. J. W. Brown, surveyor to the Aston 
Manor Local Board, was elected to the town 
surveyorship of West Hartlepool, at a salary of 
4001. per annum. The following were selected 
to be interviewed by the Commissioners, viz. :— 
Mr. Brown; Mr. Higgs, chief assistant, borough 
surveyor’s office, Bradford; Mr. W. T. Olive, 
A.-M. Inst. C.E., chief engineering assistant, 
city surveyor’s Office, Manchester; Mr. John 
Price, A.-M. Inst. C.E., engineer and surveyor 
to the Barton Sanitary Authority; Mr. Alfred 
Summerscale, A.-M. Inst. C.E., chief assistant, 
borough engineer’s office, Leeds; and Mr. Walsten- 
holme, chief assistant, borough engineer’s office, 


a 
Earthquakes and Luminous Pain} 

The connexion between earthquakes and oe 
nous paint would hardly be apparent to any o x 
without explanation. It nevertheless exiete 
and the recent earthquake in our own country 
has served to remind us of its existence. 4, 
matter of fact, the Pioneer Paint Company a 
are working Balmain’s luminous paint patents 
send in large consignments of this paint to those 
countries where earthquakes are prevalent. The 
use to which it is put invests it with the utmost 
importance just for the few critical moments of 
the shock. In the Phillipine Islands, where 
earthquakes are not uncommon, small metallic 
plates coated with luminous paint are go placed 
about the premises that at the first warning the 
inmates are quickly guided to the door, and thug 
to the street. In Manilla it is laid on in patches 
about the bedrooms and staircases, Serving ag 
guides for the door-handles and the stairs, night 
lights being considered especially dangerous ag 
likely to set fire to the falling house, and thusto 
roast the inmates in their own homes. It follows 
that those who live in districts likely to be 
visited by earthquakes will do well to adopt this 
plan, and to burn no flame lights at night, espe- 
cially in the case of gas, the pipes for which 
might be broken asunder, and the gas escape 
and take fire. The gas should be turned off at 
the main nightly, and luminous labels be go 
placed as to indicate the door-handles and other 
guides to the main point of egress, which would 
enable the residents to find their way out of 
their houses in the dark before the walls 
perchance buried them.—lIron. 


Discovery of the Necropolis of San 
(Zoan).—We extract the following from the 
Times :—‘‘ At a spot never visited by Mariette 
and unexplored save by pillaging natives, Mr. 
W. Flinders Petrie has just identified the site 
of the long-sought Necropolis of San. Results 
of great historic interest may be hoped from 
this important discovery. Mir. Petrie also re- 
ports the recent excavation of a small chapel 
or shrine, of Ptolemaic date, containing six 
stele, two human-headed sphinxes, one royal 
statuette, and various minor objects. The 
plan of the chapel is cruciform, the upper 
end being occupied by an inscribed tablet 
representing Ptolemy Philadelphus and his 
sister-queen, Arsinoé, in adoration before 
Khem, Neith, and Buto. The upper part 
of this tablet was originally covered with 
a coat of gilding. The sphinxes were found in 
situ, flanking each side of the tablet. The other 
stele lined the walls of the two side recesses, 
and comprise (1) a second tablet of Ptolemy 
and Arsinoé, of fine Graeco-Egyptian work, re- 
presenting this king and queen standing face to 
face, sceptred and crowned; (2) a table of a 
king worshipping Khem, Horus, Isis, and Buto; 
(3) a funereal tablet of a private individual 
(probably the founder of the chapel), with an 
inscription in the domestic character; (4and5) 
two votive tablets in honour of the bull Apis. 
These objects are all perfect; but the royal 
statuette, which is 22 in. in height, has been 
broken in twain and reunited in ancient times. 
The chapel had apparently been walled up with 
its contents while Ptolemy Philadelphus was 
king, and so remained intact until revealed the 
other day by the pick of the excavator.” 

Sunday Opening.—The Sunday Society 
write, through their secretary, Mr. Mark H. 
Judge, that the Society of British Artists in 
tend to throw open their galleries to the public 
next Sunday, from 6.30 to 9 p.m., as an exper: 
ment in regard to Sunday opening. Admission 
will be by ticket, to be obtained from the secre- 
tary, 8, Park-place Villas, W. While sympa 
thising with the movement, we wish the Sun- 
day sight-seers were going to be admitted in r 
gallery with better pictures in it than most 0 
those to be seen at Suffolk-street. 

Society of Arts.—The last course of Cantor 
Lectures for the present session will be = 
“ Fermentation and Distillation,” by Prof. Noe 
Hartley, F.C.8. The course will consist of three 
lectures, and will be given on Monday evening® 
the 12th, 19th, and 26th instants. ; 

Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours.—Mr. Frank Dadd, Mr. H. &. wo 
and Mr. C. Napier Hemy, were, on Monday ast, 
elected members of this Institute. Mr. Hemy 
is an important addition to their ranks. ‘ua 

Melksham .—The Local Board for thelial 
of Melksham have appointed Mr. David | on 
kenzie, C.E., Melksham, Wilts, as the or 
for the new sewer drains proposed to 





Blackburn. 





“ 





down in the principal parts of the town. 
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of Engineers.—At a meeting of the 
a Engineers, held on Monday evening 
jast, at the Westminster Town-hall, Mr. A. Rigg, 
resident, in the chair, a paper on “‘ The Engi- 
S esiiit of Malting,’ by Mr. H. Stopes, was 
. ad. The author sketched a brief outline of 
es early history of malting, and gave the 
statistics relating to the quantities of malt 
made, its present uses, and the capital and 
jabouremployed in the trade. The paper was 
divided into the following sections :—I. The 
qsual or common English system of malting ; 
ll. The old-fashioned Continental system of 
Malting; IJI. The modern or pneumatic system 
of malting (Galland’s and Saladin’s) ; IV. The 
manufacture of black, amber, brown, crystal, 
and other special malts ; V. The gelatinisation 
of rice or maize and other processes of pre- 
paring grain for brewers’ use. Full descrip- 
tions were given of all the necessary buildings, 
apparatus, and tools employed in each of the 
above methods. A diversity of rules for the 
aid or guidance of engineers under each section 
were formulated, and a number of machines 
and appliances of a novel character were 
described, some for the first time. 

Schools, Erdington, for the Aston School 
Board.— Six sets of designs were submitted in 
limited competition for the above, and on the 
award of Mr. E. R. Robson, F.S.A., Architect 
to the London School Board, the designs of 
Mr. William Henman, A.R.I.B.A., of Bennetts 
Hill, Birmingham, were selected, subject to a 
suitable tender being obtained within the stipu- 
lated expenditure of £3,500, which had to in- 
clude the school buildings for 460 children in 
two departments, a caretaker’s residence, 
covered playgrounds, the asphalting of the 
whole of the playgrounds, boundary wall, &c. 
On the invitation of the Board, fourteen 
builders submitted tenders; that of Mr. W. 
Bennett, of Lozells, amounting to £3,277, being 
the lowest, has been accepted, and the work is 
to be proceeded with so soon as the sanction of 
the Educational Department has been obtained. 








TENDERS. 


For the erection of new shops and assembly room at 
Ipswich, for the Ipswich Industrial Co-operative Society, 
Limited, Mr, James F, Goodey, architect. 


Quantities by 
the architect :— 
E, Catchpool, Ipswich.............secesees £9,500 0 O 
TIED « crcccckuvetidebcccesansoted 9,690 0 9 
Grimwood & Son, Sudbury ............ 8,490 0 0 
Us MINGUIEGE. ....covcscecesvassnsovenwtese 8,190 0 0 
Mi SEE, EGUIGNE s.cessceasdcetvesccnces 8,c98 0 0 
Everett & Son, Colchester............... 7,809 0 O 
QO. Gibbons, Ipswich ...........cceeceeees 7,600 0 0 
G. Dobson, Colchester .............0000 7,580 0 0 
iii SE HIONINOD -, .scnchtntecctebadeons 7,328 0 O 
G. Chambers, Colchester .............+. 7,100 0 0O 
NS es 7,097 0 0 
F, Dupont, Colchester (accepted) ... 6,935 0 0 





For additions to residence for Mr. E. Thomas, at Woo- 





burn, Bueks, Mr, Arthur Vernon, architect, High 

Wycombe = . 
Gibson ........ denvccnccvcesccesonssocsogensqsece £1,665 5 O 
I illic dns chahescashihentbased mee ee = Fe 
I elles ian 31,597 0 0O 
BN thc vbe<skosndsvdhnscilchicdadmmedsacdedd 1,500 0-0 
Hunt (accepted) ..........ccccececeeeeeeees 1,488 0 0 
artin ,. eRaineniaieeiiiiinMilaaainias 1,390 0 0 





For new conservatory and verandah to residence at 
Wooburn, Bucks, for Mr. E, Thomas, Mr, Arthur 
Veraon, architect :— 


AERA Ch ws Ee te £585 5 0 
NE itiictitiinaiine sce incre des deh thins stato 485 0 0 
| | SRE Tay si eae 459 0 0 
Sg a ee 405 0 0 
ALA te AIR 394 0 0 
i nt I AE RON ES 387 0 0 








= new stables to residence for Mr. E. Thomas, at 
entty Bucks, Mr, Arthur Vernon, architect :— 
W bridge otacleedinc AE 

















Voodbridge ...... / 0 0 
Silver SE Ee Sa, 792 0 O 
He Hecbeceipeds 787 12 0 
Martin 1 PS 70 0 

ieeninanadtneavaaiieiiinadnedoaias 770 0 O 
Hunt (accepted) ... 767 0 0 





For new national school-room at Wycombe Marsh 
—_ Mr, Arthur Vernon, architect ~g 














Sa Niiinininncinieisnneseessinittninkdiabidiitaabiedinics 90 0 0 
Marie sessesesseteasssees 380 0 0 
Home” 375 0 O 
leuk im eaewe 

ig 357 17 0 











For fitting up two fronts i joini 
: in shops adjoining to Fal 
Tavern, Clapham J unction, for Mr J ‘ Seeman: . 




















J “oe architect ;— em 
oa Siitcecvineodias evieubtssiioncods Viatubens £155 0 O 
e re 145 0 0 

ckersgill (accepted)... ccocce Lae O OG 
For rebuildin farm buildi 
dings at D 
’ e. Mr. J 8. Dodd, architect, a Ba co pet 
ee wee tetttsttesscennesenes — 0 0 
C Hunt, Abin 1 ibe Beith romboctie 349 . 0 
~ Wheeler, Abingdon... 345 0 0 
E. Williams, Abingdon (accepted)... 300 0 0 


Erection of schools at Rutland-street, Tower Hamlets, 
for the London School Board. Mr. E. R. Robson, archi- 


tect :— 

See sivinagiieiil £12,375 0 0 
ip ET Eni cseceettbicleniitssesssesnets a 0 0 
T. Boyce ..... ER Say PETS De 12,220 0 0 
Atherton & Latta , 12,131 0 0 
EE RIES tt 12,120 0 0 
EERE Ee 11,995 0 0 
, SS ee aera ae 1,840 0 0 
ea ee 11,810 0 0 
A A RN ae IN 11,772 0 0 
RTI ae 11,691 0 0 
ft - eae 1,665 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 11,653 0 0 
i EE RI 11,629 0 0 
RS ERE A 11,603 0 0 
ge ig ve bb ETC Te 958 0 0 

“| RE ces Peer 11,527 0 0 
LA Tf ee 11,482 0 0 
RE Ta em 11,465 0 0O 
SO Geer artse tale tuniesninns 11,489 0 0 
., i See 11,3896 0 0 
Sie! SERINE VOMIOEPs icdcshestededchinebiidiens 10, 0 0 





_For the enlargement of Vittoria-place Schools, Penton- 
pone had the London School Board. Mr. E. R. Robson, 
architect :— 

















W. Goodman.., unaieaaheateds £8,992 0 0O 
J. R. Hunt... sitvalitenaninaedla wevieuen 8,837 0 0 
G. 8. Williams & Son................068 . 8,786 0 0 
LACE TEED 8,721 0 0 
DT eae 8,595 0 0 
SE RES ETE REE ro teenie ae ae 8,592 0 0 
SESE wee vores 8,568 0 O 
a is debvdiods dibinditiiblidéncas 8,533 0 0 

. Wall ......... 444 0 0 
H. Hart eoecccvedccscccccesete 8,421 0 9 
7, Boyce.... ecececcces 8,379 0 0 
FOS RR TN a 2 8,369 0 0 
ERLE ES ERTS TE ES 8,326 0 0 
W. Scrivener & Co, ..........csccsccsvcseee 8,262 0 0 

_ 3” dabdildcadbessecseme 8,158 0 0 





For proposed new water-closets and covered playground 
at Taxon-street Schools, Bermondsey, for the London 
aw Board, Mr. E. R. Robson, architect :— . 


SME SEED Usd becéchoodecseesbndcctoetesedan £583" 0 O 
Ts TI acne cccctvcoscccseccececcecse Ga eS 
Wi o MINED Se dibincccccdeesecsecas a. + 





For 5 geomet water-closets and covered playground at 


Cottenham-road Schools, Holloway, for the London School 
Board. Mr. E. R. Robson, architect :— 

A iy, Rt £339 0 0 

Te i hain sisccucsubdnbdoctoummansconats 270 0 0 





For new factory in Warwick-lane, E.C., for Messrs. 
Hitchcock, Williams, & Co, Messrs. Searle & Hayes, 
architects :— 

Second Tenders. 


Patman & Fotheringham .,,.............. £5,890 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood ..........00..000 5,560 0.0 
Fig Bay A aah sic sivindeasbcchsiinibes 5,385 0 0 
Mark Patrick & Son.............cscecceeees 5,261 0 0 
eg I eccisticcicitiheteiniinictendiaitiiia - 5,100 0 0 





For Erdington School, for the Aston School Board, 
Mr. William Henman, 38, Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham, 





architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, Chas. Henman, 

architect, 64, Cannon-street, London :— 
. 3 . FRR £3,880 0 0 
Wilson & S0n........ccccsceses dhostebiaedaces 3,767 0 0 
Og. BA Nikanitdbivicintebnvevtintiisctiogs . 3,738 0 0 
W. Robinson ........0000.. pubatibvesessesiess 3,680 0 0 
A eee commeces Se. @.@ 
BDODOONS BTID hasccccescccccetscscccscccoess 3,637 0 0 
Surman & Son ......... aeeenbimenbiahenenens 3,609 0 0 
r eA RE NT ee ENE NED 3,595 0 0 
EE ere engnsogtee 3,690 0 0 
BE Se icheiinncesitincsepiodchedidnations 3,587 0 0O 
BE Ut ee stcnsectcasceesanancwnnscosses ,548 0 0 
IE TID: cgnnenevecevesennnranesenenate 3,489 0 0 
, a EMA peeenmines seaseusseenniien . 3,344 0 0 
We RIED: cdisech dnoctnsinenioereindsenscsesbes 3,277 0 0 





For building a day or mess room at the Lambeth In- 
firmary, Brook-street, Lambeth. Messrs. Fowler & Hill, 
architects, Sergeant’s-Inn, Fleet-street. Quantities by 
a Fowler & Hugman, Spring-gardens :— 

£ 











COCO, ...crrecccccccccrcccvcsresccsccsceecccces 1,085 0 0 
PEE Lt RRS WENT NALA I ar 1,027 0 0 

CETTE cece ccdcccsccerieccocessccccessccocices 1,010 0 0 
Belpim & Cook.......... epteenenemnaeaquen 953 0 0 
I CI in ini scinntiteiemminmintiiind ant ‘ 940 0 0 
IIE Fo. ccnctuatcsdedinteicboleiics 900 0 0 
Higgot & Brown ...........cccccsscsses one 8086 0 O 
TET TS TE RAI HS Hit . 894 0 0 
MERA EEA LEAT ARENT 877 0 0 
Wetcdecertapel alostectanmmmscntseroeioes 860 0 0 
Oe mT, ee OE 0 0 
[EEE a eeane aan eE 8:7 0 0 
SO ke STU i cadi dheddeced occccecee 805 0 0 
Hammond ...... : A ae 796 0 0 
BE EN vcccccccctneein pected dipcctsccces 785 0 0 
Dickenson ..... secdindipedipedvcedibecenetiets 749 0 0 





For alterations to the Variety Theatre, Hoxton. Mr. 
J. G. Buckle, architect :— 
W. Shurmur 








For erection of Congregational Church, Barkway, Herts, 
Mr. D. Church, architect :— 








LE en See et a ee £1,197 0 0 
II snethannstitincanamanieds ame ee 
re I hack, clechodabhoocthesbenhoibaun 980 0 0 
Saville ...... inscamnnautavecsimabetstebombnnin 873 0 0 
Witten tG BS BOW... ccicccsccccdaccccceccecces 835 0 0 
DERGED ccditbiitiiciciene cuba ~ fie 8 





For the erection of factory at Greenwich, for Messrs, 
Lovibond & Son. Mr, J. H. Johnstone, architect :— 








Te I Actchinesrndanieipanronintieis £1,280 0 0 
Atherton & Latte ....ccccccccccccees —— 1,255 9g O 
B. JD. DOUTAEG «ccc cicccceee 1,243 0 0 
ee Te EN 1,192 0 0 
H, 8. Holloway....... pebdedevedoschotoboes . 1,127 0 0 





_ 


hfield, for Mr. J, 
Mr. J. 8. Dodd, architect, ing :— 
a RT aucune .© 


For completing flour mills at B 
Dewe. 
A. W. Dodd 








For finishing houses at Upton Park for the Land Invest. 
ment Company, Limited. Messrs. Whitmore & Reeves, 
—ne and surveyors, 14, Devonshire-square, Bishops. 
Gate :— 


R. M. Heath, New Wandswor:h...... £3,822 13 11 
C. W. East, i eaceteiamemmainatee 2,662 0 0 
T. Donaldson, Leytonstone-road* .., 2,463 0 0 

p IDI 00. csncsseseniivecnestill 2,024 0 0 
G. Cordery, Plaistow ................0c008 2,171 17 0 
Blomfield & Adams, West Ham ...... 2,132 0 0 
S. L. Stone, Forest Gate ............... 2,000 0 0 
T. Phelps, Custom House ............. . 1,900 0 0 
W. Pollard, Forest Gate* ............... 1,860 0 0 
A. Nichols, Leytonstone ............... 1,806 10 0 
England & Thompson, Leytonstone 1,773 0 0 
C.H.Richardson, Stratford, £1,700 or 1,675 0 0 
T. Brickell, Manor Parkt............... 20 0 


1,55 
* Part Tender, + Reduced and accepted. 
For completing five houses at Upton Park, for the Land 





Investment Company, Limited. Messrs. Whitmore & 
Reeves, architects and surveyors, 14, Devonshire- 
square :— 

W. Feary, Forest Gate ............ senenatnns £650 0 0! 

H. Brackley Upton-lane .................. 650 0 

W. Moull & Sons, Cable-street ......... 637 10 0 

8S. L. Stone, Forest Gate .................. 500 0 0 

WH Tie, GErORTOES on. ccccccccccececsoeces 450 0 0 

SO 449 0 0 

T. Brightmore, North Woolwich ...... 420 0 0 

C. H. Richardson, Stratford ........... ». 46 0 0 

T. Russell, Forest Gate ..............+08 -. 400 0 0 

RS SU er . #0 0 0 

's 5 4. Re 390 0 0 

G. Cordery, Plaistow .........cccccccecsovees 380 0 0 

T. Phelps,* Custom House ............... 295 0 0 

F, Nicholson, Forest Gate (withdrawn) 157 10 0! 

* Accepted. 





For alterations and conservatory to residence, Dulwich, 
for Mr. James Henderson. Mr. R. Peters, architect, 
Wool Exchange, Coleman-street :— 

Watson (accepted) ..... peviadeuobiveovesenetl £175 0 0 





For pair of villa residences at Sydenham, for Mr, W. 8. 


Hart. Mr. Richard Peters, architect ;— 
Richardsom Bros........scccovccocsccccscccecse £650 0 0 
T. Enoner, Julian, & Co. .............0000- 640 0 0 
Watson (accepted) ...........ccccccoscssesces 605 0 0 





For decoration and alterations to Nos. 12 and 14, Digby- 
ane Homerton, for Mr. W. Pittam, Mr. Richard Peters, 
architect :-— 


I ST i cncnninentnccmennebniadinn £165 0 0 
Watson (accepted) .........ccccccscccecsscece 145 0 0 
STEIN Giauthideinstndnadeneieenmmneibeiabes 909 0 0 





For road and sewer (Contract No. 4), Mayow Park 
Estate, Sydenham. Mr, W. Whiddington, architect, 28, 
Finsbury Pavement : — 

Marshall, Brighton..... . 
' [No competition. } 








For erecting eight detached houses at Bromley, Kent, 


for Mr. Samuel Cawston. Mr, A, Cawston, architect, 9, 
er) — 
. H. Lay, Bromley (accepted) ...... £6,800 0 0 





For roads, drains, &¢., at Beech Hill Park, Hadley 
Wood, Middlesex (second section), for Mr. Charles Jack. 
Mr, Edwin T. Hall, surveyor, 57, Moorgate-street :— 

W. Lloyd, Kilburn (accepted) ......... £3,541 





For repairs to Elm Grove-road, Cricklewood, for the 


freeholder. Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Moorgate-street, sur- 
veyor :— 
" W. Lloyd, Kilburn (accepted)............ £140 0 0 





For roads and sewers, near Custom House Station, Vic- 
toria Docks, London, for Mr. R. J. Bowerman. Messrs, 
Hussey, Walcott, & Blackford, 1, Gray’s-Inn-place, sur- 
veyors :— 

¥ T. Adams, Amburst-road, Hackney 

EROORROE) ccccinecssseveccenssrutsiacencens £2,989 0 0 
[No competition. ] 





For pulling down and rebuilding premises, 84, West- 
bourne-grove, Bayswater, for Mr. G, M. Carlisle, Mr. J. 
Christian Hukins, architect :— 

Magee & Co. (accepted) 


For the puiling down and rebuilding of the Old King’s 
Head, Fulham :— 
Avi 








SA, © Oe £2,320 0 0 
TID: cthccctintcdnnnencediinortndevemnestane 2, 0 0 
GIIIIEED ciicedisccsccconenccccboccent enaedi:: tie 0 0 
pT AEE ETT LE ES SIAN 1,945 0 0O 
Smith ...... seepenandnindanniliaatiie 1,915 0 0 
SIEIIIEIIEE Scinctnonccoccasennccoeitentieinl we 1,909 0 0 
5 RTS RII EPA BS EE EAE ETI 1,876 0 0 








For sundry alterations and sanitary works at the Ber- 
mondsey Workhouse, for the Guardians of the St. Olave’s 











Union, Mr. George Elkington, architect :— 
Bar eeeteteace Seeeeteeeeee eteeteeteee eeeeee ee £446 0 0 
TEE ccccccccoces ; mcmacdis Mae ae 6 
Brockwell ........ ; 425 0 0 
Preston ...... Sbocipcdhecccodbecssdih 407 0 0 
Smith & Barnes (accepted) ............... 395 0 0 





For new 120 quarter maltin 
W.E. &J.Rigden. Mr. R. 


at Faversham, for Messrs. 
aite, Duffield, Derby, archi- 








tect :— 
Section 2.—Above Ground Line. 
Glasscock & Son, Storfford ............ £6,650 
Paramor & Son, Margate ............... 6, 
Perry & Co., London ,,.....0...sseeeeeee: 6,055 
H, Stiff, Dover............ sooeee 5,900 
J. J. Wise, Deal ... .» 5,776 


Wallis & Clements, Maidstone......... 








L. Shrubsvle, Faversham 5,699 
G. H. Denne & Son, Deal 5,579 
Dickinson, London 1 





or 

a 

~J 

J 

— 
eoooocooooooco 
eoooocoooecoo 


5,136 

J. Greenwood, Mansfield (accepted) 4,900 

Todhill & Bellam * Sutton Bridge 4,800 
00 late, 


For alterations, &c., at Mill-street, Conduit-street. Mr, 
J. Hamilton, architect :— 

















De ccccccccensoenseosoctonccesccenescssetoss £325 0 0 
Larter & Son ‘ 295 0 0 
aD cetcnencetiponconssssouceocnsncnqgoonassaut . 290 0 0 
W. Shurmur a ae 270 0 0 
Hayworth SCOCOHOOOOOOES EC ETE Eee eeeteseseeeerere 255 0 0 
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For the enlargement of schools at Medburn-road, 
pe «nee for the London School Board. Mr. E. R. Robson, 
arc = 





W. Goodman . 
W. Oldrey ... sed a 
| SEE EE SE = seedi 

J. Grover ...... oe 

H. L. Holloway...... 

Patman & Fo i 























ecooocecoecece|ooooo 
eooooocece| ceceoceoo 


W. Scrivener & Oo. ... 
Wall Bros. ......... 


For the erection fof schools at Westville-road, for the 
London School Board. Mr. E.R. Robson, architect :— 


nag | EO rvnpreccscveccceses . £16 
Ww. rass SECSHS SSE eee eeeeeseeeeseeseteeeese 


is SEP spccesenshavens seeeees 
H. 1. Holloway .........ccccce00 evescceces 
SEINND, wascenvenseemmaianmesadionss 
MULTI. cesdcocsiienshndisehaibenidnbibcbiy ‘ 
C. W. Reading 

Patman & Fotheringham 

W. Tongue 

ie A SEE wredsninniuuubinideetndiatnehien 
LA ee ae cece 














a 


coooooceceo“ooocoeco“ocoo 
ecoocooocooooooeoo“eeorooo°o 














IIS CUD  cnacackdpencinesoouhtecened 
C. Wall rt ae 
8.J.Jerrard .......:.... sessecseee 15,673 0 
For the erection of Nos.14 and 15, Hosier-lane, City, 
Mr. Alfred R. Pite, architect, 44, Bloomsbury-square, 
wanes by Mr. Rookwood :— 
n 


n 
Hayward & Son 
Cowland & Co. 











Patman & Fotheringham 
Toms 


cooocoooooecoc$[ 
esoocoooceoo 





For internal and external painting work, &c., at the 
Banstead School, Banstead, Surrey, for the Managers of 
the Kensington and Chelsea School District. Messrs. A. & 
C. Harston, architects, 15, Leadenhall-street :— 

Liley & W00d.,....s0000..000 decesovcceceesen £2,247 0 
Johnson & Co.,.......... indieliad 

Gordon, Kell & Smith 
ae soccces 
Lapthorne & Co...... 
ECS sanpadiiontetedh 
Deacon & Co. ..........c0008 sevccccecceces 
Pe peenetnidesonsnt 
SD Mls ‘cnanscunevsnccecsntntecntabsssesests 
Barratt & Sons 
Stevenson ...,... 




















0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





1,050 
1,060 0 0! 
For the erection ef a house at Herne Bay for John 
Boosey, Esq. Mr. Robert Willey, 66, Ludgate-hill. 
architect :— 
Farley, Herne Bay ... ae ee 
DEOWR, THOERO BAG o0ec00.00cc0s00cccccc00e 
Adams, Herne Bay (accepted) 


Potter, Sutton, 











For the construction of a new road south of the 
Castlebar-road, on the Hanger Hill Estate at Ealing. Mr. 
Robert Willey, architect :— 

Killingback, Camden Town 

Nowell & Robson, Kensington 

Adamson & Sons, Ealing 

James Pizzey, Hornse - 

Ford & Everett,* Kennington ............ 
* Accepted. 


irs to Nos. 15, 16, and 17, Paternoster-row, 
warehouse at rear. Mr. Robert Willey, 








For re 
City, an 
architect :— 

Hayward & Son, City 
Woodward, Finsbury 


For alteration, repairs, and other works to be done at 
the Princess Beatrice Public-house, 55, High-street, 
Camden Town, for Mr. Arthur Bryao. Myr. A. G. Oley, 
architect, Wimbledon. Quantities supplied :— 

i p08 — : 0 
5 











For laying out, draining, &c., the extension of the 
Leamington Cemetery for the Leamington Prior’s Burial 
Board :— 
Holme & King, Liverpool and Kenil- 
worth wee £9,937 
T. Bailey, Leamington 3,740 
G. F. Smith, Milverton, Leamington 3,700 
T. Mills, Leamington 3,543 
George Law, Kidderminster 
Curral & Lewis, Birmingham 
T. Houghton, I ington 
Richard Bowen,* Leamington 
* Accepted. 


For pulling down and rebuilding the Old King’s H 
Fulham, for Messrs, Bell & Co., Brewers. vr. A. 
a, architect. 








ooooocoeo 
eooooooo°o 





E. 


Q 


Quantities supplied :— 





0 
0 
0 
0 
( 


0 
0 





For new kennels, cottage, and other buildings, aud alter- 
ations to dwelling houses and stables at + x —— 
huze,. Berks, for the Old Berks Hunt. Mr. F. H. Barfield, 
F.S.L., Faringdon, Berks, architect and surveyor :— 

Second Tenders. 
Barns & Son, Witney 
Jos. Sheppard, Faringdon 
Cadd & Son, Faringdon 
Buckle & Wheeler, Abingdon 
W.& J. Wheeler, Faringdon 
Jos. Wheeler, Wantage 





New Mission Hull, Harrow-road.—Messrs. John Allen 
& Sons, builders, of 24, Kilburn Park-road, write to say 
that their tender forthis work, which appeesen with others 
on p. 629 of last week’s Builder, should have been marked 
‘‘ withdrawn through clerical error,’’ The amount of their 
tender should have been 3,860. 





Special Notice.—Lists of tenders frequently reach us 
too late for insertion. They should be delivered at our 
office, 46, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C., not iater than 
four p.m. on Thursdays. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. T. (drawing received).—I. Q.—E. T. W. (we are not the least in 
want of your assistance or suggestions).—W.C. T. (no space this 
week),—Tristram (we can hardly see any advantage to be gained from 
publishing ycur letter).—W. 8S. (your notes are not sufficiently to the 
point). 

Sorrespondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, 
except in cases of business. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot wndertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED 








PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


SPECI AL —ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 

——wo2-e. i(.}“ENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o’closk on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘‘*THE BUILDER” is supplied prrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annnm, 
Preparp. To countries within the Postal Union, 26s. per anuum. 








Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
46, Catherine-street, W.C. 








——_—_== 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICEa; 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEM ENS EI 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under............. . 4, 64, 
Each additional line (about ten words) Fes Os. 64. 
ae gd Ostes - ee nente dine for Special Adver 
tisements on page, Vompetitions, tracts, Sales 
&e. may be obtained on aj plication to the Publisher.” “™tiom, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) Os. 64. 
PREPAYMENT If ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,.° Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order my 
at the Post-office, Coven en, W.C. to - » Pegatlp 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed te No. 46, Cath 
Advertisements for the current week's issue 
lore THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 
Pu cannot be 
9NIALS, &c. left at the Office 
y recommends that of the 


W.0, 
must reach the Offics 





in reply to Advertisements 
reply to Adv 

2 latter COPIES ONLY should wt 
sen 
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Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Dewn, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr 


Box Ground Stone 
Is the Best for Use in all Exposed Positions, 
being a well-known and tried Weather Stone. 
50,000 feet cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS, BOX, WILTS. 
[ Apvr. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 
Somerset. — Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvr. 


Doulting Stone, Of the very best 

quality. — Address 

HAM HILI, direct to STAPLE 

BLUE LIAS LIME & HANN, Quarry 
(Ground or Lump), 











Owners, Stoke, 
Ilminster. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 


Asphalte. 
Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. 


STODDART & CO. 
Office: 

No. 90, Cannon-street, E.G. [Apvz. 

J. L. BACON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
NEWCASTLE. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 
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CHAPPUIS’ PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGH!. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at aoe 


ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First 


Kensington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board 
mg sae Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally 


British Museum, South 
Hospitals, Inst‘tutions, Banks, 


Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board of 
H.M., et 
from Noblemen’s Mansions to 


Offices, 
also Railway Companies’ wot 


shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &., &c. 
N.B.—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and 


NWOTICE.—The POLYGONAL 
i : 


Manufacturer, 69, FLEET-STREET, 


LONDON. 





REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) FOR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 
Its construction allows cf the angle of light being readily altered so as to reflect in any desirable direction. 
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Supplement fo: Obhe *Q5rtriloer, 


MAY 10, 1884. 











GENERAL CONFERENCE OF | ARCHITECTS. 


HE SEVENTH* General Con- 
ference of Architects, held under 
the auspices of the Royal I[usti- 

ai tute of British Architects, was 

~i4i formally opened on Monday 

Fix afternoon last, when Mr. Horace 

<ANq Jones, the retiring President of 

the Institute, received a not very 
large number of town and country Fellows and 

Associates, in the West Gallery of the premises 
in Conduit-street. Among the visitors who 
were welcomed by the President and Council 
was M. Chas. Lucas, Honorary and Cor- 
responding Member of the Institute, and secre- 
tary of the Société Centrale des Architectes de 
Paris, to whose voice the members attending 
the Conference have had the pleasure of 
listening at two of the meetings. On the walls 
of the gallery in which the reception took 
place were exhibited a very interesting collec- 

tion of working drawings and sketches by 

three recently-deceased masters, — Street, 

Burges, and Viollet-le-Duc. These drawings 

served to heighten the interest with which the 
three papers set down on the programme for 

Wednesday evening’s meeting were looked 

forward to. The late Mr. Street’s drawings were 
lent by Mr. Arthur E. Street; those of William 

Burges were lent by Mr. R. Popplewell Pullan 

and Mr. George Aitchison, A.R.A.; and those 

of M. Viollet-le-Duc were the fac-simile draw- 

ings published by MM. Morel, of Paris. A 

collection of bound drawings, sketches, and 

scraps, was also exhibited, this collection being 

lent by Messrs. Aitchison, Sydney Vacher, R. P. 

Pullan, and other members of the Royal 

Institute of British Architects. 

On Tuesday a large number of the gentlemen 
taking part in the Conference visited the Guild- 
hall Library and Council-chamber, the Eastern 
Extension of the Stock Exchange Building, and 
the works, now in progress, of the Metropolitan 
(Inner Circle) Railway. Separate reports of 
these visits will be found on other pages). 

The business proper of the Conference com- 
menced on Tuesday evening, when a meeting 
was held in the Institute room. 

Mr. C. Barry, F.S.A., who occupied the chair, 
offered afew words of welcome in the name of the 
Institute. He added that the proceedings of 
the early part of the day had not been un- 
profitable or uninteresting. Visits had been 
paid to works of no inconsiderable importance 
and he had been pleased to witness a large 
attendance at the New Stock Exchange build- 
ings under the charge of Mr. Cole. Those who 
res visited the Inner Circle Railway had also 

ound matter of interest. The paper which he 

would now call upon Mr. Cates to read touched 
some of the most important subjects that could 
be discussed by them. 


Mr. Arthur Cate : 
ee ee 


THE DUTIES, OBLIGA'TIONS, AND 
MUTUAL RELATIONS OF ARCHITECT 
AND CON TRACTOR, WITH REFERENCE 
TO ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PRACTICE. 


Wan drawing up the 
programme of the pro- 
ae of this Conference, the Dcmnuitites 
= =f that “the duties, obligations, and 
tae s relations of architect, client, and con- 
ome r with reference to both English and 
let e practice,” would form an excellent sub- 
. r discussion at one of the meetings. 
tio SA ok ce prepared a series of ques- 
of tac Te : 1 were addressed to correspondents 
mae stitute, with the result that replies have 
hatin a ee Professor Fenger, of Copen- 
bi — 3 os a Hansen of Vienna, and 


° T™ 
1872, the ting onference was held in 1871, the second in 


: in 1874, the fourth i : 

an : ’ ; in 1876, the fift 

: eon _ — Copious notes of the mn oh Ne 
' und in the volumes of the Builder for the years 












Communications respecting the practice in 
America have also been received from Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, who practised for many years 
in America, and who will, I hope, be present 
here this evening, and favour the meeting with 
his observations on those points in which 
American practice differs from ours. 

At the request of the Committee I have read 
these communications, and summarised them in 
such a manner as will, I hope, satisfactorily 
open the discussion. 

For France I am indebted for much informa- 
tion to Mr. W. H. White and Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers, and have referred to some of the leading 
text-books on French Building Legislation, more 
particularly to,— 

“ Manuel des Lois du Batiment,” published 
by the Société Centrale des Architectes. 

Frémy Ligneville, “ Traité de la Législation 
des Batiments,” 2 vols. 8vo., 1881. 

O. Masselin, ‘‘ Nouvelle Jurisprudence et 
Traité pratique sur les Honoraires des Archi- 
tectes,’’ 8vo., Paris, 1879. 

O. Masselin, ‘‘ Nouvelle Jurisprudence et 
Traité sur la Responsabilité des Architectes, 
etc.,” 8vo., 1879. 

I must admit that when the questions settled 
by the Committee were first placed in my 
hands, I was somewhat startled by the wide 
range they covered, which seemed to me likely 
to require a whole conference or even a series 
of conferences for their complete discussion. 
As, however, the time at our disposal this even- 
ing is but limited, and the object of the meeting 
is to afford those who attend an opportunity of 
expressing their views and discussing points of 
general practice, I will, as shortly as possible, 
bring before you the replies which have been 
received. 

Happily, the first question, which relates to 
the tenure of land for building purposes, has 
been thought to be of sufficient importance to 
have an entire meeting appropriated to its 
consideration, and to-morrow (Wednesday) 
morning Mr. Blashill will read a paper thereon. 

The next series of questions relates to the 
architect, and it will be convenient to consider 
each separately. Thus :— 

When an architect is employed upon the 
erection of a house, is it usual for him to perform 
the following services P—(a.) Preparing all the 
drawings that are required and a specification 
of the works; (b.) Arranging terms with the 
contractor or contractors; (c.) Superintending 
the work; (d.) Deciding on the amount of 
money that is to be paid to the contractor or 
contractors according to the terms and dates of 
payment. 

To this, the reply from Copenhagen is the 
simple affirmative,—Yes; but in Austria the 
architect’s duties appear to be somewhat more 
extended, as beyond those set out in the ques- 
tion he prepares an accurate estimate of quanti- 
ties of the building to be executed, from which 
the contractors can ascertain the quantities of 
the several descriptions of work. 

A similar practice appears to exist in 
Germany, and in France the preparation of the 
Devis estimatif is one of the duties of the 
architect, and is included in the services covered 
by his commission ; but on this head more par- 
ticulars will be given when the tariff of charges 
under which German architects work and the re- 
muneration of French architects is considered. 

To the third question,—Does the architect 
usually perform any other services ?—the reply 
is in each case, No. 

4. Is his decision as to the quality of the 
work and material and as to payments final and 
binding ?—is answered, in accordance with ordi- 
nary English practice, with the proviso as regards 
Austria that if the contractor desires in such 
cases to, appeal to a Jegal tribunal, the right of 
doing so must be expressly stipulated in the 
contract; while in Germany it is often stipulated 











in the contract that in cases of dispute one or 


more arbitrators shall decide the question at 
issue. 

5. Is the architect responsible to the client 
for any losses that may arise through bad work 
or materials which he ought to have checked ; 
and, if so, for a limited or unlimited time? 

It appears that in Denmark this responsibility 
has not hitherto been exactly defined by law or 
by custom, but if losses have been suffered 
through the architect’s neglect or liability the 
employer may sue him for damages within the 
first twenty years. 

The reply from Vienna is vague, and to the 
effect that the contractor is held responsible 
for, and to make good, loss through bad work or 
bad material. 

The Architectural Association of Germany 
has the responsibility of the architect to the 
client at present under consideration, but no 
decision has been arrived at. There the trades- 
man is responsible to the architect as well as 
to the client for the goodness of the work. In 
doubtful cases the architect leaves the selection 
of the tradesman to the client, thus giving the 
latter an influence by which he cleverly 
diminishes his ewn responsibility. No instance 
is known to Herr Ende in which an architect 
has had to bear the responsibility for the short- 
comings of a tradesman. Every architect is 
legally answerable for his designs so long as 
these are followed. Where a tradesman 
deviates.from the instructions of the architect 
the latter assumes the responsibility if he sanc- 
tions deviations in a general way. If the archi- 
tect is demonstrably lax in his supervision, of 
course the law holds him responsible. 

In France and those countries subject to the 
Code Napoléon the responsibility of architects 
and contractors is defined by six articles of the 
Code Civil, four of which are of general appli- 
cation, while Art. 1,792,—“ Si l’édifice construit 
\ prix fait, périt en tout ou en partie par le vice 
de la construction, méme par le vice du sol, les 
architecte et entrepreneur en sont responsables 
pendant dix ans,’—appears to make the archi- 
tect and contractor liable for ten years; and 
Art. 2,270,—“ Aprés dix ans, l’architecte et les 
entrepreneurs sont déchargés de la garantie des 
grog ouvrages qu’ils ont faits ou dirigés,—re- 
lieves the architect and contractor from liability 
after ten years. 

There has been considerable controversy as 
to the exact meaning of Art. 1,792, it being 
contended that it is only applicable where the 
architect is the contractor; but, nevertheless, 
the responsibility attaches to the architect 
under the general principles of Art. 1,382:— 
“ Tout fait quelconque de l’homme, qui cause & 
autrui un dommage, oblige celui par la faute du 
quel il est arrivé a réparer”; Art. 1,383 :— 
“ Chacun est responsable du dommage qu'il @ 
causé, non seulement par son fait, mais encore 
par sa négligence ou par son imprudence”’; 
and Art. 1,992:—‘‘Le mandataire répond non 
seulement du dol, mais encore des fautes qu’il 
commet dans sa gestion,’ which make him, in 
common with all other citizens, liable for the re- 
sults of faults he may commit, and those he may by 
negligence or otherwise permit others to commit 
over whom he may have authority. For errors 
of design and want of skill resulting in failure of 
the building wkolly or in part, neglect of legis- 
lative enactments and municipal and police regu~- 
lations, neglect of servitudes and easements to 
which the site is subject and which the archi- 
tect could have ascertained, providing a build- 
ing which does not satisfy the defined require- 
ments, the client has his remedy against the 
architect alone. For improper execution of 
work, defective or improper material or work- 
manship, the client’s remedy is against both 
contractor and architect: against the one for 
having committed the wrong, and against the 
other for having by inefficient superintendence 
permitted it; but the architect himself has his 





remedy against the contractor. These responsi- 





